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ANOTHER DAY. 





BY THOS. CAKLYLE, 





I.o here hath been dawning another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it silp useless away? 

Oat of eternity this new day is born; 

Into eternity at night will return. 


Ibs -hold {t aforetime no eyes ever did; 
Sv soon It forever from all eyes is hid, 


Here hath been dawn!ng another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 
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CHAPTER XXII, 
fY\HE cinner was served on the oval ta- 
| bie, and the little party—which would 
have seemed cojd and formal in the 
larger apartment, with its huge table and 
splended furniture—was made to appear 
pleasant and homelike, 

Spenser Oburcbill and Lady Despard 
did ali the talking for some time, and Per- 
cy Lewant only joined in occasionally; but 
his eiience was perfectly self-possessed, 
and without a touch of the gaucherie or 
awkwardness and want of breeding Lady 
Despard had so much dreaded, 

Every now and then he let his splendid 
eyes wander to the lovely face beside her, 
and each time amazement ovei whelmed 
him, although he sat apparently so calm. 
This exquisite creature had been sold to 
him by Spenser Churchili! This lovely wo- 
man to be his wife, He caught himself once 
or twice looking round the room witb a 
close scrutiny, as if to convince himself 
that he was awake and not dreaming. But 
he could not sit there silent all through the 
dinner, snd at last be forced himself to ad- 
drees her, 

It was only some trivial remark about 
the weather, but it seemed to him that his 
voice treaabled with emotion with which 
his heurt literally throbbed, 

Doris responded in her soft, quiet voice, 
and the sound of it somebow lulled the 
storm within him and gave him oconfi- 
dence. he found himself talking to her 
more freely, aud each moment toe spell 
her unexpected beauty and grace had cast 
uyon him grew stronger. To listen to a 
commonpiace trom Doris was delightful 
enough, bet she could taik something bet- 
ter than commonplace; and Percy Levant, 
the adventurer, the man who ‘‘knew the 
world,” wes again startied to find that Mr, 
Spenser Churchill’s ward was young as 
ane looked, weli read in subjects of which 
most women were utterly and sublimely 
ignorant. And yet she taiked 50 modestly, 
#0 diffidently that her knowledge was an 
added charm, 

He started when Lady Despard, rising, 
said— 

“The butler knows the claret you like, 
Mr. Oburchill; I shall leave you to his 
tender mercies. Mr. Levant, we will have 
some tea for you when you come into the 
drawing room, so don’t expect any to be 
sent in.’’ 

He opened the door for them, and then 
sank into his chair, and let his head fall 
upon his posom, his lips tightly com- 
pressed, 

Spenser Churchill! filled bis glass and re- 
mained silent until the butler had left the 
room, then he sald with a smile— 

“Well, my dear Percy, what do you 
think of my dear young ward?”’ 
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Paroy Levant raised his bead and looked 
at bim with a curious expression. 

“Give me some wine,” he said; then, 
after he had drank a glass, he demanded, 
almost sternly, ‘Why did you not tell 
me?”’’ 

‘Tell you what?’’ asked Mr, Spenser 
Churchill with achuckle, “I told you she 
was a charming young lady——”’ 

“And you wished me to think that you 
iled in saying 80,” retorted the other. 
“Why did you not tell me that she was as 
beautiful as—she is?” 

Spenser Churchill chuckled again. 

‘My dear Percy, I thought that a little 
surprise would not come amiss, If I bad 
told you that she was pretty——’’ 

“Pretty!’’ 

‘Well, beautiful—lovely,—you would 
not bave believed me!’’ 

“No, 1 should not,’’ he said curtly. 
‘Don’t say any more. 1 want to think! 
Great Heaven, she is like a dream! Stop! 
Don’t talk, I say; 1’m not equal to any of 
your smootb platitudes at present, Let 
ine be ia peace!’’ 

Mr. Spenser Churchill laughed softly. 

‘Oertainiy, certainly, my dear Percy,”’ 
he said. ‘Yes, 1 can understand your as- 
tonishment, This claret is very ine——’’ 

‘*No more!” said Percy, rising and tak- 
ing a atep or two across the room, with bis 
arvos behind him, his head bent upon bis 
breast again. ‘Let us go to them,” 

“1’m quite ready,’’ said Spenser Churc- 
hill, smiling with intense enjoyment. 

They went into the drawing room. Lady 
Despard was turning over the music, Doris 
was seated at the tea-tabie, 

**] am trying to find something for you 
to p ay, Mr. Levant,” she sald, ‘‘We are 
so wager to hear you play, Miss Marlowe 
and I,” 

He bowed, and his glance sought Doris’s; 
but she only smiled. 

**Will you not play or sing?’’ he asked, 

“Oh, no,” abe said; “1 should be afraid,’’ 

“Of me? Itis Il who should fear, for 1 
know from your conversation that I shall 
have # musician for a critic’”’ 

‘*No,’’ ahe said quietly; ‘I am not a mu- 
siciaun. You will have some tea pres- 
ently?” and sbe raised her eyes to his with 
the calm politeness of perfect sel!-posses- 
sion and good breeding. 

Percy Levant bowed and went to the 
piano, and Mr, Spenser Churchiil walked 
across the drawing room and took a seat 
immediately beside Doris. 

*] hope you like my young friend?” he 
said in his softest voice, and glancing af- 
fectionately towards him as he stood by 
the piano talking to Lady Despard. 

‘*] pave seen so litte of him,’ said Doris, 
‘but be is very agresable,’’ 

‘Yes, Ah, my poor Percy!’’ he sighed. 
‘Poor boy! He bas suffered so much—so 
much! Taoere should be sympathy be- 
tween you two, my dear young iady, for 
be bas known what it is to lose his dearest. 
I should move your heart if I were to tell 
you what sorrow and trouble have falien to 
my poor young friend’s lot, and win your 
admiration and esteem for him ifl1 re- 
counted the many difficulties be nas had w 
encounter, It has been a bard world for 
him, a hard life, poor fellow! 1 do #0 hope 
you and Lady Despard will like hiin.”’ 

Doris semained silent, but the softly- 
spoken words bad something of the effect 
their speaker intended, and sve looked w- 
wards the young iman with increased in- 
terest, 

“] think, with the exception of mysel!, 
he bas scarcely a friend in the wide worild,’’ 
said Speuser Churchill, sipping his tea and 
sighing. ‘‘! am counting 60 mucb on your 
and Lady Despard’s sympathy, my dear 

Miss Mariowe! A word of encouragement 
from such kind hearts as yours will go far 
to console him for the cruel disappoint 








mente he has endured, Ah! he is going to 
sing, I see! Now you will see if I spoke 
too higaly of his voice and abilities,” 

Percy Levont was certainly going to 
sing, but he seemed somehow loth to be- 
gin. For a few minutes bis fingers strayed 
over the keys irresolutely, then he struck 
a chord and commenced, 

He had chosen not an elaborate speci 
men of the flowery sonhoo)], but a simple 
Brittany ballad, and he sang it exquisitely. 
Doris, as she listened to the long drawn 
notes that seemed to float on elder wings 
through the room, felt a singular sensa- 
tion at her heart. 

It was as if this stranger had defined the 
trouble of her young life, and had put it 
into music! With tightiy compressed lips 
she sat fighting back the tears that threat- 
ened to flood ber eyes, her bande closely 
clasped in her lap, her eyes fixed on the 
ground, unconscious that Mr. Spenser 
Courchill’s eyes were covertly fixed on her 
with a keen watohfulnesa, 

The last notes of the song died away, 
and Lady Doespard’s soft, languid voice 
poured out her praise, 

“Ob, but that is very, very beautiful, 
Mr, Levant; and you have a lovely voice! 
How kina of youto come and sing to us! 
And I am eo grateful to Mr. Churobill for 
bringing you! You must sing again, muat 
he nut, Doris?”’ 

He had risen and bowed to Lady Dow 
pard, but his dark eyes looked beyond her, 
aud sought Doris's tace, 

Her lips trembied, but she forced a 
smile; taking itas a request, he returned 
to the piano and sang again. 

Lady Despard was in raptures, but be 
prevented her asking for another song by 
going across to Doris. 

“Lady Despard will not play; will your” 
he said, ‘You are not afraid now?” 

‘¢Yes, more than afraid,’’ she said, with 
a smile, 

“Will you sing with me? Here is a 
duet!’’ he said quietly, bis eyes downcast. 

‘Do, dear!’ said Lady Despard. “Mins 
Mariowe sings like a professional, Mr. Le- 
vant,”’ 

Doris rose reluctantly, and he led her to 
the piano, 

Mr. Spenser went and sat beside Lady 
Despard, and began to talk to her in an 
earnest but softly persuasive tone. The 
two voices at the piano rose and fell in har- 
mony, and seemed to act a8 an .coompan!- 
ment to his, 

“‘Ign’t it beautiful?’ said Lady Despard. 
“Their singing together is simply dell- 
cious!”’ 

“And if your ladyship assents to my 
proposal, they can sing together aa often as 
you please!” he murmured insinuatingly 

She laughed and nodded, 

“That’a true! On, yes, as you ilke. I'm 
sure be is mowt interesting, and such a per- 
fect gentleman!” 

“An! yes,” sald Mr. Spenser Oburoniil: 
“. would not have brought him to you if 
he had been anything less, And It Is net- 
tied, then?’”’ 

“Yes,’’ nodded her ladyship. 

He rose at once and looked at his watch, 

“f will make all arrangements,” he said, 
inalow voice. “Say nothing to him to- 
night.” 

The two men said good-night, and Percy 
Levant found himeelf outside, his brain in 
a whirl, bis heart beating wildly, 

‘Well, may One ask your highness what 
you think of my ward now?” said Svenser 
Churchill softly. 

Percy Levant thrust bis hands in his 
pock eta. 

“Has she been Ill, or im it trouble that 
makes her |ook iike that?” he asked in a 
grave, thoughtful tone, 

“Trouble,’’ said Spenser Charchill 
You, she has been ill too; but 





*¢Poor girl 
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she is better, and the change will com- 
pletely set her up, | hope,” 

“Change?” 

“Yea,’’ be purred. “She and Lady Dor- 
pard go to Italy next week,’ and he amiied 
as he struck the blow and saw Percy 
winoe, 

To Italy, next woek!’ He turned upon 
him, “What are you acheming? What 
are you doing? Why did you take ine to 
seo ber to-night, if—! D> you think I am 
made of atone, that, like yourself, I've no 
heart! To ltaly!’’ 

* Yes,” murmured Spenser Oburchill, 
“and I have arranged that you shall go 
with them——” 

Percy Levant started again, and stop 
ping, confronted him, with # pale, eager 
face, 

““W hat?’’ 

“Yos, exactly! You areto go with them 
as—what shall we say?—triendly cavalior, 
courier, what you will: anything that wil) 
Serve a8 an excuse. What do you say? 
Perhaps, after all, you regret your bargain! 
If mo, say #0, and I'll release you.” 

Peroy Loivant caught him by the shoul- 
der, and held him in a savage grip. 

“You—you devil!’ he saia fereely, al- 
most wildly, “You know that I cannot! 
if 1 had not seen her J might have had 
strength; but now——"’ 

He withdrew his band, and almost 
thrusting the other man away trom him, 
strode on, 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

Lord Oecil Neville was a man of his 
word, He had pledged himself to remain 
tu Ireland until the mission he had under- 
taken was completed, and be meant keep- 
ing bis word, though bis life depended on 
it And it seemed to him that more than 
his life, his bappiness hung in the balance, 
He had written again and again to Doris, 
and bad received no answer to any one of 
his letters, That they had reached her was 
eviuent from the fact that none were re- 
turned through the post to him, To all his 
passionate attempts for an explanation of 
her silence, not one word oame from her! 

Life bad gone fairly smoothly for Vis- 
count Neville up to this, and his hot, tm- 
petuous naturé—inhberited from his mo 
ther’s side of the family—found ft difficuit 
to endure the suspense, Many inen would 
bave broken their word and returned post 
heste to England and Harton, bat a piedge 
was a solemn thing Ww Cecil Neville, and 
like a soldier on duty he stuck to his post. 

It ia not necessary to speak In detail cf 
what be acoou. p.ished in ireland, but this 
much may be said, that he found the peo- 
ple in the right and the agent in the wrong, 
and that that agent had a bad time of it. 
Itmay be added that Lord Neville suc 
ceeded in @ few snort weeks in winning 
more hearta amongst the marquis'’s tor. 
ants thao all tue Svoyles for centuries had 
been able Ww do, and that before many days 
bed passed ‘the young lord,’ as he was 
called, wa# regarded as « friend and pro- 
tector, and many @ faltering volce called 
down @ blessing On bis head, and implored 
bim to remain in “the old country,” 

The Irish ar6 @ Warm-hearted poapple, 
quick to resent any injury, but equally 
quick In their gratitude for @ benefit; tnis 
bpandeome young vobleman who hat re 
lieved them from their oppressor, and had 
done his best to better their hard ict re- 
ceived his reward Ip thé shape of an aflec- 
tlonate gratitude which he suould remien- 
ber and cherias all hia life turough, 

The absentee landlord, the man who 
acrewe the last penny froin the tenant, and 


spends itin Paris or London, has been t 
ourse Of the country; and it was becauss 
Lord Neville saw this, and ownwd It f, e¢ 


that the people trusted him 


Often, whe he ad 
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day's inspection of the estate, and bad re- 
Heved the oppressed, he wondered what 
the marquis would ssy when he heard 
what bis ambassador had done! O'ten 
when, tortured by an anxiety respecting 
Dorin’s silence, be spent the night pacing 
up and down his room, be vowed that when 
they were married they would come and 
live amongst these people who had wel- 
comed him 80 readily and so gratefully 
recognized bis efforta on their behalf. 

Kut for the constant bard work, the in- 
cemsant travelling, Lord Neville would 
bave suflered more than he did; for, as the 
days wore on, end nonews of Doris reached 
bim, be began to imagine all sorts of terri- 
bie things, One night he dreamed that ste 
was Coad, and woke trembiing and shak- 
ing, balf persuaced that Lhe bed Leard ber 
voice oalilng to Lim, 

Ali day ber image haunted him, and be 
found biuwseif pulling up his buree, and 
sitting staring vacantiy before biim, re- 
Calling ber last worda, her shy, passionate 
kiss; and then be would dash forward, and 
try and persuade himself that bis letters 
had, In so1we way, miscarried, and that al! 
would be well. 

Ooe morning his servant brought him a 
letter, and he seiaed it eagerly, but bis face 
foil as he aaw the Stoyle coat of arms on the 
envelope, 


The lottor was from the inarquis, It was 
the first he had written, though Ceci! bad 
Sout Lim a sbort report of bis proceedings 


each week, and the contents caused bin 
to spring from his chair, 

“My dear Cecil,’’ itsaid, “I think you 
had belter come back, It appears that 
your course of true love, like other per. 
sonk, ja not running smoothly. 

“STOYLE.’’ 

That was all, but it was enough for Vecil. 
In iess than an hour hé was on bis way to 
the station as fast as the car could carry 
him, He was fortunate enough to catch 
tbe vail, and travelling day and night ar- 
rived «at Barton Towere just after dinner, 
‘Tue butler started and stared at the young 
vVisoount’s haggard face and travel stained 
clothes, and in bis solemn fashion looked 
quite shocked, 

“Where is the marquis?” demanded 
Lord Cecil, 

‘‘In bis room, my lord. 1’m sorry to say 
dinner is over, but I can serve you——”’ 

“Will you tell the marquis I have ar- 
cived, and ask him to see me, please ?’’ 
sald Lord Cecil, interrupting his stately 
periods, “I shall be ready in ten minutes,’ 

He was scarcely longer, and still pale aud 
wearied-looking, was conducted to the 
library. 

The marquis was sitting In bis easy chair, 
wrapped in his velvet dressing-gown, and 
looked up with his usual cold amile, and 4 
slight elevation of his eyebrows denoted 
his recognition of Cecil's altered appear- 
ance, 

*‘How do you do?’’ he said, giving him 
the tips of bisthin fingers, ‘I am afraid 
you bave been rather hurried in your jour- 
ney ” 

“Il came back without the lose of a mo- 
inent,’’ said Lord Oecil gravely. ‘I should 
have come before this, but I waited to 
complete the business, or until I heard 
from you ” 

The marquis shrugged his shoulders, 

“l’'m afraid you have invonvenienced 
yourselfon my account,” he said coolly 
and indiflerently. ‘There was no reason 
on earth why you shouid remain there a 
moment longer than you liked——’’ 

Lord C.cil’s pale face flushed, and he 
roade a movement of impatience, almost of 
indignation, 

‘You must bave been bored to death,— 
oh, no; | forgot,—you take an interest in 
those people, Ah, yes. Pray don’t trou- 
ble yourself to tell me anytbing about it, 
I got your letters—quite reports, weren’t 
they? Iam ashemed to say I didn’t read 
them,”’ 

Lord Cecii’s tivwhed, but he restrained 
bimself with an effort, 

“My lord,’’ he said grimly, more firmly 
and sternly than be had ever spoken in bis 
life, “I will not trouble you with an ac- 
count of my mission—tfor it was a mission, 
care.essly as you ignore it. I am too full 
of auxiety on another matter. Will you 
tell ine the meaning of the note you sent 
mer"’ 

The marquis stopped again and looked 
at hin with a faint, puazied ocntusion, es if 
he were trying to remember what it was 
he had written; then he nodded, 

“Ab, yes; l remember, I sent you the 
note because | thought you would Iike to 
hear some information I received about 
Mies Karlow——’’ 

“Miss Mariowe, do you mean?’ said 
Lord Cecil, biting bis lipa. ‘*What infor- 
mation——’’ 








“Give me time, please,’ said the war. 
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quis, arranging his dreesing-gown. “Your 
lu) petuoaity ie rather trying.” 

‘Great Heavens!’’ exclaimed Lord Cecil, 
clenching bis bands; ‘‘why do you tortare 
me iike this? You forget—or do you not 
forget?—ia it from sheer malice that you 
keep me in this suspense? You know, I 
eee you know, that I have net heard from 
Miss Marlowe; that [ fear some sccident 


“I know nothing of your not baving 
heard from her,’’ said the marquis with 
perlect coolness; “and I care less, I wrote 
to you because I considered that 1 should 
do #9, On a pointof honor. You were ab- 
*enton my business, and 't was my daty 
to let you know what! had heard. I have 
always done my duty, and I did it in this 
case, though the writing of even a short 
note is irksome to me,” 

‘Well, my lord, well?’’ demanded Lord 
Cecil, and he paced to and fro, “what is it? 
is she 111?—is she——”’ he could not force 
bis lips to utter the word ‘‘dead,”’ 

“Il? Ob, no, I bope not. The fact is, I 
—I may say ‘No,’ for it is generally known, 
I imagine, that Miss Barlow—pardon, Misa 
Marlowe—bas disappeared.’’ 

Dreadtul as the word sounded, Lord Ce- 
cil drew a breath of relief, and a amile, a 
very mirtiless one, crossed his lips, 

‘‘Lisappeared?”’ he said, almost ocon- 
temnptuously. “You mean that she bas 
left Barton? That accounts for her not 
having received my letters or answered 
them. Where bas she gone?” 

The marquis shrogged bis shouidera, 

“] had better tell you what I know; we 
are getting rather confused. It appears 
that Miss Marlowe’s guardian died sud- 
denly: probably you know this!’’ 

Lord Cecil uttered an exclamation of dis- 
may and pity. 

“No! I did not know it! I have not 
beard from her—from anyone! My poor 
Doris! When—when did he die?”’ 

“Some time ago—soon after you left, 1 
believe; and bere in Sarton. I know 
nothing of the particulars,’’ 

“And she did not write! Why not, why 
not?” 

“For reasons best known to herself. 
My dear Cecil, 1 am reluctant to shake 
your faith in this young lady, but I am 
afraid | must.’”’ 

‘“What?’”? demanded Lord Cecil, scarcely 
understapding. “My taith in Doris! Go 
on, sir!’’ 

“It would seem—— Pray take a chair; 
your constant moving is harassing.’’ 

Lord Cecil sank into a obair impatient- 
ly. 

“It would seem that the young iady was 
not very serious in her little love affair 
with you. I imagine that that kind of 
young person seldom is, How oan it be 
expected of them? They are actresses by 
profession. I daresay she was practising 
for a love scene when she was exchanging 
vows of perpetual faith with you. Pray 
don't take my suggestion in bad part!’’ he 
put in, for Lord Cecil leant forward with 
crimson face. ‘I am sorry you should have 
regarded the matter soseriously! It is a 
mistake,—l1 speak with experience,—a 
mistake to take any woman seriously; they 
are all daughters of Eve, and as unreliable 
as their first mother, Miss Marlowe is like 
the rest, that is all!’ 

“Will you tell me, my lord, what it is 
you insinuate?’’ said Lord Cecil, in de- 
spair, 

“{ insinuate nothing! Why should 1? 
I believe it is perfectly true, but you can 
ascertain for yourself, of course, that she 
has jilted you, and gone off with her first, 
and, pardon me if I add, her more suitable 
young man.”’ 


Lord Oecil started up, bis face pale and 
working, bis eyes flashing. 

‘“Tt—it is a lie!’’ he said hoarsely. 

The marquis regarded him with a mixture 
of curiosity and contempt, the kind of look 
with which one might regard the move- 
ments of a strange animal. 

“Yos; it may be! 1 don’t answer for the 
truth of the story, as I said,”’ 

‘“*W here has she gone? Who is this—this 
man? It is false! I will stake my existence 
upon her truth! It is a ridiculous lie !’’ 
The marquis smiled, 

‘‘A large stake; too large for so paltry a 
prize as a woman’s faith!’ he said calmly. 
“Il have beard she has gone to Australia 
with a man named—named—excuse me, 
my memory is very faulty, but, fortunate- 
ly, 1 jotted down the details. I had an idea 
that you would like to bear them.”’ He 
reached for an elegantly-bound memoran- 
dum book as he spoke, and consulted it. 
“Ah, yes, bere itis! ‘Mies Marlowe sailed 
in the ‘Orion’’ on the Fourteenth, in com- 
pany with Mr. Garland, late of the Barton 
Theatre Royal; engagement at Melbourne.’ 





occurred to me to jot down the par- 
ticulars.’’ 

Lord Cecil stared at him as if be were in 
doubt whether he or the marquis was mad, 
and the marquis, closing the book, re- 
garded him with s calm, set placidity. 

Then Lord Cecil laughed. It was an un- 
pleasant laugh to hear. 

“Who told you this fable?’ he demanded. 

“J got it trom Spenser Churchill!’ said 
the marquis promptly. 

“Spenser Churchill! Spenser Churo- 
hill!’’ repeated Lord Cecil. ‘‘What had he 
to do with it?” 

"Too much,” said the marquis, ‘Very 
much against my advice, he insisted—you 
know he iss professional philanthropist?’ 
—with a sneer—“‘he insisted upon pleading 
your cause with the young lady. But it 
was of no avail; even so distinguished an 
individual could not persuade a woman to 
keep her faith.” 

Lord Cecil strode up and down, his 
physical weariness and exhaustion playing 
their part in his mental distarbance, 

“It is not truel’’ he asseverated vehe- 
mently. “It is not true! Why should 
Spenser Churchill be mixed up in this 
matter? Why——” 

‘*That is easily answered,’’ said the mar- 
quis, “It appears that he discovered that 
the young lady’s guardian was an old 
triend of his. I don’t know his name—” 
which wastrue. ‘‘I don’t know anything 
more than I’ve told you; and forgive me 
for saying #0, that, seeing the reception 
my information has received at your 
bands, I’m very sorry { krow so much! | 
hate and detest this kind of business, It 
was bad enough when I took a personal in- 
terest in it, but now—” he shrugged his 
shoulders. “It is a pity that the world 
could not have gone on without women: 
we men would have been better and hap- 
pier, believe me.” 

“Where is Spenser Churchili?” de- 
manded Lord Cecil hoarsely,. 

‘Heaven only knows!’’ said the mar- 
quis, shrugging bis shoulders. ‘In Lon- 
don, possibly, or he may have gone out on 
a mission to the Jews, or the Turks, or the 
Sandwich Islanders, I neither know nor 
care, if I may say so, And now, hadn’t 
you better goand get something toceat? | 
fear we have exhausted the subject,’’ and 
he leant back and regarded the opposite 
wall with an expression which was intend- 
ed to indicate that, whether they had ex- 
hausted the subject or not, the subject had 
entirely and completely exhausted him. 

Lord Cecil regarded him sternly for a 
moment, as if he wereabout tospeak, then, 
with a gesture of farewell, opened the 
door and went out. Scarcely had he done 
so than the curtains over a door behind the 
marquis’s chair fluttered violently, and 
Lady Grace glided out. 

She was pale, and her under lip was 
caught in her white teeth, in her endeavor 
to appear calm and se)f-possessed, 

‘(Has he gone?’ she said. 

“Ob, yes!” replied the marquis. ‘You 
heard our interesting snd dramatic dia- 
logue ?’’ 

She nodded. 

“Do you think——”’ She paused, and 
turned aside. ‘Do ycu think that hecared 
for ber very much?” 

His lordship smiled sardonically. 

“] should say he was what is termed 
madly in love with her.’’ 

Lady Grace moved a little away, out of 
reach of the ooid, piercing eyes, and a 
quiver passed over ber face. 

‘‘Has he left the house, do you think ?”’ 
she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders, 
“J should imagine so. I should fancy 
that wild horses would not hold him!” 

““W here’s he going ?”’ 

The marquis smiled indifferently. 

“I haven’t the least idea,—to Australia, 
probably.” 

She atarted. 

‘*He would not be so mad!’ 

“If my opinion is worth anything, I think 
he is mad enough for anything! This gir! 
must be extremely good-looking, Grace !’’ 

She bit ner lips till the blood came, 

‘*¥Y—es, she is,’’ she assented, as if the 
admission cost her an agony. “Ob! yes, 
And he is going! 1 thought he would have 
stayed the night!” 

“And I didn’t,” said the marquis, grim- 
ly. ‘tHe isa Stoyle, and it’s not our way 
to take the loss of our mistresses meekly.” 

“Did you give him the letter?’ she 
asked. 

The marquis uttered an exclamation. 

“Phew !’’ he said, with a laugh. “‘l knew 
there was something I should forget. [ 
told you and Churchill that you’d better 
play the game yourselves, and that I should 
bungie it. You see I am so unused to 
intrigues of this description,’’ and the great 
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intriguer of his generation smiled grimly. 
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“Give it to me,’’ said Lady Grace, as if 
struck by a sudden idea. 

The marquis pointed to a cabinet. 

‘“It’ethbere somewhere,’’ he said, indo- 
lently. 

Lady Grace opened the door sbarply. 

‘Take care, please,’ he said with a 
smothered yawn. ‘That cabinet is uni- 
que, and I have left it to you.” 

She made an impatient gesture, caught 
up poor Doris’s letter, and glided from the 
room and up the corridor, 

Aa she did so Lord Cecil came out of bis 
room, followed by his valet, with a port. 
manteau in his hand, and wrap on his 
arm. 

‘Lady Grace!’’ said Lord Cecil. 

“Why, where are you going?” she ex- 
claimed, “I have only just heard of your 
return! You are not going sgain?”’ 

‘““Yea,’’ be said, trying to speak lightly, 
and force a conventional emiie; ‘'l am bad 
#8 @ Queen’s messenger.”’ 

She laid her hand lightly on bis arm, 

“Something’s the matter,’’ she said, in a 
low voice. ‘What is it? Is it anything 
you can tell me—anything I can help you 
in?”’ 

He shook his bead as he signed to his 
man to gO On. 

‘“‘] have heard bad news, Lady Grace,’ 
he said, a8 coolly as he could, but bis 
voice shook as he added, “No, you cannot 
help me, and, I fear, no one can!”’ 

She came cioser to him, and laid her 
hand upon his arm, looking up at him 
with ber magaificent eyes solted with wo- 
manly syimpathy. 

‘“] am so sorry! Can you not tell me 
what itis? Stay, where are you going?” 

“To London,” he replied, 

“To London!” She leant over the bal- 
uatrade, and looxed at the great clock in 
the hall. ‘You have plenty oftime, Stay 
one woment. Lord Cecil, do you remem- 
ber the first night you came?”’ 

**Yos,’’ he said, gravely. 

A faint flush rose to her face, 

And ali I said t you? Do you think I 
should bave spoken to you as | did unless 
—unless I had liked you?”’ 

“I appreciated your candor, Lady 
Grace,’’ be said, in the same grave tone, 

Her hand tremb!ed on bis arm, 

“Well, then, | am going to be atill more 
candid. I am going to ask you totry and 
fancy that you had asked me to be your 
wife and that | had refused.”’ 

It was his turn to flush now, and hiseyes 
dropped ander her fixed, earnest gaze. 

“Do you know why I say that? It is be- 
cause you may misunderstand me when I 
ask you—as | do now—to let me be your 
triend,”’ 

‘‘] am grateful, Lady Grace—”’ he began 
in a low voice, but she stopped him. 

‘Wait. It is noidle, meaningiess offer, 
I will be a real friend, Lord Cecil, if you 
will let me. I will prove that a woman 
and @ man can be friends without being— 
lovers ? Now, then, trust me, andshow me 
that you trust me by telling me what this 
trouble is.’”’ 

Her eyes locked so honest, 80 eager, 80 
trustworthy, that Cecil—bis heart wrung 
with the misery of suspense and douopt, his 
brain heavy and bewildered by fatigue and 
harassing anxiety—fel! into the net, 

“] will trust you, Lady Grace,’’ he said, 
and there was a quiver in bis voice which 
was no discreditto his manliness, “Ina 
word, I have lost the girl I love.” 

“post her!’’ she said with wide open 
eyes. ‘‘Ah, yes! I know! Miss Marlowe, 
is it not?” 

“Yes,’’? he said. “Do you know any- 
thing ? For Heaven’s sake tell me every- 
thing——”’ 

“] will,’? she said. “But I have heard 
uothing more than thie—that she bas gone 
to Australia with—with a man to whom 
she was engaged before——”’ 

“And you believe it?’ hessid with grave 
reproach. 

“Nol’ she said at once, ‘I donot believe 
a word of it!” 

He took her hand and pressed it ail un- 
consciously, sO that the rings almost cut 
into her delicate tingere, : 

‘How shall I thank you for saying 
that?” he exclaimed in alow voice, which 
showed how deeply he was moved. ‘They 
are the first words of comfort, of encour- 
agement! You do not believe it?” 

‘No, lam certain itis nottrue,. She bas 
left Barton, I know, but as to the rest— 
why, it is too absurd! Shall I tell you why 
I do not believe it? Because I have some- 
thing for you which will explain all, I’ve 
no doubt,” and she beld out the letter, 

He almost snatched it from per, 

“A letter!) Why—where—when—how 
—’’ and he stared at her with eager im- 
patience, 

‘““‘Itcame while you were away, and I 
took it. Don’t be angry.’’ 
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“Angry! Has anyone seen it but your- 
self?”’ 

“No one!—no one! I keptit. Of course, 
I felt that ite safety was of importance to 
you. I should have ‘orwarded it to you, 
but I knew you were moving about, and | 
feared it might be lost,” 

+s] see, | see!” he said, and already hope 
was displaying itself in hia face and voice, 

“Yea, that will tell you where she is, and 
why she bas gone, no doubt,” said Lady 
Grace; and with an affectation of delicate 
consideration she turned to the great oriel 
window that he might read it undisturbed. 

Suddenly he uttered a cry, and looking 
round, she saw him leaning against the 
balustrade etaring at tne letter, which 
shook like an aspen leaf in his bands, 

“Oh, what is it?’’ she breathed, and her 
face went almost as white as his own. 

He looked up with a bewildered stare; 
then, with a working face, seemed to 
struggle for composure, 

‘*You—I—we were both wrong!” he said 
hoarsely; ‘“‘she—she has gone!”’ 

“Ob, no, nol’? murmured Lady Grace; 
‘don’t say that! Do not believe it! Ob, 
Lord Cecil!’”’ and sbe laid both her hands 
upon bisarms and looked up at him be- 
seechingly, Sympathisingly: as a sister 
might strive to soothe and encourage a 
brother, 

‘“Yes,”’ he said almost inaudibly, and 
with a catcb in his voice, “it is true,—it is 
true! Greag Heaven! and I loved—I 
trusted—I——’’ He turned his head aside 
for a second, then faced her, every muscle, 
of his face quivering under the effort to ap- 
pear uu moved, 

‘Lady Grace, the letter proves the mar- 
quis’s estimate of women to be a true one, 
and mine—Heaven help mc!—false! Read 
itt No, I cannot! It isthe only letter she 
ever wrote :ne—it is sacred! The first and 
the last! (reat Heaven, to think that she, 
she!——”’ and as he recalled the pure and 
innocent face, the truthful, trustful eyes 
that had looked up so devotedly, so pas. 
sionately, with such an infinity of love 
into his, his voice broke and he could not 
utter another word. 

“No, do not show me the letter!’’ she 
said. ‘It should be sacred to you. And l 
do not believe it yet. Where were you 
going, Osoll?” 

Her om:ssion of his formal title eacaped 
Lim at the moment, 

“To London,’’ he said. ‘*But where’’— 
and he made a despairing gesture—“it 


doesn’t matter, Nothing matters now!’’. 


and he forced a rueful smile, 

“Yes, but it does matter,” she said. 
“There may be some mistake—there is, 
there must be! It is useless to ask you to 
remain here, 1 feel that. Go to London, 
Cecil, and go to the offices of the ‘Orion.’ 
Go and see if her name is on the passenger 
list. I will stake my faith in the honor 
and truth of my sex that it is not!’’ 

He seized her hand, and pressed it again. 

“How can 1 thank you?’’ he breathed. 
“Yes! Ab, what woman’s wit will do! f 
wi.l go to the office!”’ 

‘tAnd you will let me know? You will 
not forget—your friend!”’ 

‘t\] shall never forget all you have done, 
all you have been to me this day, Laay 
Grace,” he eaid fervently; and with a 
grave solemnity that might well have be- 
come one of the old knightly Stoyles whose 
pictares looked down on them, he raised 
her nand to bis lips, 

A deep red suffused Lady Grace’s face, 
and she drew a quick, sharp breath, 

“Go then !’’ she said, her band resting on 
his clingingly, ‘‘and come back with good 
news!” 

He nodded, and witb the letter in his 
hand, ran down tbe stairs. Lady (race 
leant over the baiustrade and looked at 
him, her heart beating wildly, her eyes 
Hashing with suppressed excitement, She 
looked ut that moment like one 


‘‘Whose soul and brain with keen desire, 
Burnt in a flame of all-consuming fire,” 


Then, as the door closed behind her, and 
she heard the retreating sound of the dog- 
cart, she drew herseif upright, and, press- 
ing her band to her forehead, she thought 
intently. 

“A wrong s.ep DoW, @ faise wove, and— 
and { lose him!’ she murmured. ‘On, if 
1 were there witb bim; ii I could be sare 
that Spenser Churchill had got ber out of 
the way! Ahb!”’ 

The ejaculation was forced from her lips 
by an idea worthy ofawoman. Without 
waiting a moment she sprang up the stair- 
ease to ber own room, 

“Find the next train to this,’’ she said to 
her astonished maid. ‘‘Don’t stand staring! 
There may not be a moment to lose, Pack 
a bag, a emall bag; and order a brougham. 
Say nothing to anybody but 


the chambers, and tell bim tc keep his 


topgue quiet-- give him tbis!”’ she handed 
her a coupleofsovereigns, ‘Wait! I want 
this to go to the telegraph < flice. S'ay! 
No! I will take it myself as 1 yo!” 

“Tne Office is closed, my lady,’’ said the 
maid, looking up from the portmanteau 
she had already commenced to peck, 

Lady Grace's face fell, then it cleared 
again. 

*Of course! Ali offices are closed by this 
time; none wiil be open till to-morrow! 
No matter, Give me u# telegraph form,” 

Sue sa: down aod wrote quickly, 

“He will be at the ‘Orion’ packet ctflive 
the first thing to morrow, Act. Meet me 
at the square at ten,”’ 

Two hours later she was seated in the 
train following that which had borne Lord 
Cecil to London, and her telegram lay at 
the office to be forwarded to Mr. Spenser 
Churchill at eight the next morning. 

Lord Cect! reached his chambers in the 
grey of the summer morning, l obing like 
&@ wan who had received sentence ui death, 
and yet hoped that by some ohance a re- 
prieve might save bim. 

Not until the train started had he remem- 
bered that the steam packet office would 
not be open until ten o’ciock, and yielding 
to the respectful! entreaties of his man, who 
was deeply attached to him, and saw witb 
dismay the change which the last few days 
bad made in him, Lord Cecil threw him. 
self on the bed, But he found it impuesibie 
to rest there, and spent the long hours 
pacing up and down, vainly trying to draw 
encouragement from a remembrance of 
Lad y Grace’s assertion of faith in Doris, 

“She believed in her, and she does pot 
know her: how much more should [| trust 
in her, who do know her? And yet, this 
letter!’’ and be took it out and read it for 
the hundredth time. 

Long before ten he had a bath, drank a 
cup of coffee to appease bis valet, and, 
dressing himself, went down in a cab to 
the office of the Australian Steamship 
Oompany,. 

He was there before the office opened, 
and had to wait for a quarter of an hour. 
While be was pacing up and down, smok- 
ing acigar, with fierce impatience, a quiet- 
ly-dressed man, in a brown pot hat, saun- 
tered up, glanced at him casually, and 
passed by. Then, as if he had remembered 
something, took out his watch, and re- 
turned at a quick pace, 80 quickly, indeed, 
that he almost ran against Lord Cecil, and 
offered profuse apologies, 

A few minutes after ten a yawning boy 
wound up the Iron shutters, and Lord Cecil 
went into the office. 

“I want to know—~’’ he commenced; 
but the boy, struggling with a yawn which 
threatened to bisect his face, said languld- 
ly,— 
 eOlerks not here yet; don’t know nothing 
ro yself,’’ 

Lord Cecil enquired when they would 
be there, was told five minutes, ten, per- 
haps; lit another cigar; was informed by 
the intelligent lad that he muan’t smoke 
in the cfliice; flung the cigar away, and 
strode quietly to the door, nearly knocking 
over the quiet-looking gentleman in the 
brown hat, who was looking in at the door 
enyulringly. 

Ten minutes—a quarter of an hour passed, 
aod at last aclerk arrived; and Lord Cecil 
made for him as if he were going to demand 
his life. 

“OQan you tell me whether a lady of tre 
pame of Marlowe sailed by the ‘Orion,’ for 
Melbourne?” he began, with suppressed 
eagerness, 

The clerk eyed him with the charming 
impaseibility and indifilerence which dis- 
tinguishes some of his class, and read a 
letter which lay before him before ansawer- 
ing. 

“You will find her name in the passenger 
list if she did,’’ be said at laat, 

“Thec, for Heaven’s sake, give me the 
passenger list!”’ said Lord Cecil, with sup- 
pressed fury. “I bave been waiting——”’ 
he pulled himself up on the verge of an 
outbreak, and the clerk, with a great dea 
of dignity, got down a huge ledger and 
leisurely found the proper page. Tuen be 
proceeded to read the names: there hxeemed 
a million of them to poor Cecil, who leant 
against the counter, his eyes fixed on the 
book, hin lips tightly compressed. 

‘Mr, and Mra, Browne, Mr. and Misa 
Tompkins, Mr, Gariand, Miss Doria Mar- 
lowe. Yes, she sailed,'’ said the cleck, 

Lord Cecil gripped the counter hard, and 
stared in a dazed, blind way at the open 
page. 

“Mr, Gerland! Miss Doris Marilowe!’’ 
Great Heaven, then the marquis had 
spoken the truth, and she had jilted him; 
head jieft hiuo for the other man—this acwr. 
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him! Spe-UDoris! Doris, the girl he 
loved; whose faith, and honor, and truth— 
ab, and innooer.t purity of mind and soul 
—he would bave sworn by. 

The clerk stared at bis white face and 
compressed lips curiously, it was not the 
first time anxious inquiries had been made 
respecting missing persons at the office, 
but no one had taken the information 
given as this baundsome young gentieman 
took it. He seemed, as the clerk put it 
afterwards, when revounting the incident 
to nis fellow cleras, ‘as if he were struck 
dumb, and deaf, and blind,’’ 

“ls there anytuing else 1 oan tell you, 
sir?” he asxed. 

Lord Cecil raised his and regarded him 
vacantly. 

“Anything else? No,” he said with a 
grim smilie. “That will do, thanks. 
When will the ‘Orion’ arrive?”’ 

The man referred to a calendar and told 
him. 

*Tbere or thereabouts,” he said, ‘She's 
a fine vexsel,”’ 

‘Ah, so I’ve heard,’’ said poor Cecil, not 
knowing what he was saying, and wishing 
the clerk good-day he made his way out, 

At the door he paused and took off his 
hat in a confused kind of way: as a man 
does who has received news which is either 
too good or too bad to be realized all at 
once; and as he stood there, be felt a band 
upon his shoulder, Looking round he saw 
that it was the persistent personage in the 
brown bat. 

‘Lord Cecil, Viscount Neville, I be- 
lieve?’ be said, quietly and respectfully 
enough. 

“Yes, I am Lord Neville,” said Cecil. 
“What do you want?’ he added, with 
weary surprise, 

The wan took a paper from his breast 
pocket. 

‘‘]'m sorry to trouble you, my lord,’’ be 
said, ‘‘but 1’m # sberiff’s officer, and I have 
to arrest you On a debt warrant.’’ 

“Arrest me?” said Lord Cecil, not witb 
the eurprise the man doubtless expected: 
Lord Cecil would not have been surprised 
that morning if he bad been arrested for 
murder. “i don’s understand——” 

“If you'll step aside for a moment,’’ said 
the man, very respectfully, inueed apolo- 
getically, ‘1 will show you. Thesa are the 
items,’”’ and he took some papers from a 
greesy pocket-book, and read them oft. 

Lord Cecil recognized them as some old 
debts, biils, and I O U's, which he bad al- 
most icrgotten. 

“Yes, that is right, I expect,” he said 
gravely, and very wearily. “But I 
thought,” he said, as the idea ocourred to 
him, ‘that there was no arrest for debt 
now?’’ 

Tue man siniled almost pityingly. 

‘‘Nor ia there, my lord: it’s called con- 
tem pt of court now ! You bave been ordered 
to pay these sums by the court, and you 
haven't done it, therefore it’s contempt, and 
they take you on that,”’ 

“Ordered to pay them?” said Ceoil. 
‘‘When | have heard nothing of it,’’ 


(TO BE OONTINUKD.) 
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KNOWLEDGK,—Let the enlargement of 
your knowledge be one constant view and 
design in life; since there is no time or 
place, no transactions, Occurrences or éen- 
gagoments in life, which exclude us from 
this metbod of improving the mind, When 
we are alone, even in darkness and silence, 
we nay converse with our own hearts, ob- 
serve the wor«ing of our own spirits, and 
reflect upon the inward motions of our own 
passions in some of the latest occurences in 
lite; we may acquaint ourselves with the 
powers and properties, the tendencies and 
inclinations both of body and spirit, and 
gain a more intimate knowledge of our- 
#61 VO4, 

When weé are in company, we may dia- 
cover something more of human nature, of 
human passions end follies, and of human 
aflairs, vices and virtues, by oonversing 
with mankind, and observing their oon- 
duct. Nor is there anything more valuable, 
than the knowledge of ourselves and the 
knowledge of men, except it be the know- 
ledge of God who made us, and our rela- 
tion to biun as our governor, 
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“Pog PRo¥iT”’ HOLLOWAY,—The tramp 
who was found, a day ortwo ago, in Con- 
necticut, néarly dead from exposure, in 
well known there because of the faacina- 
tion he exercises over dogs, He has been 
seen accompanied by as many as 25 aogs, 
and he always bas from 4 to 10 with him, 
Almost any dog will follow bim with half 
an invitation, it is said, and when be cosxes 
no dog can resist bim Valuable dogs 
have been known to leave tkeir masters wo 





| take up with Holloway, and, when brought 

| back, would seek the first opportunity to 
oin the veggear Holl way bas been #0 | 
long a wanderer that he can claim no town | 


to her Juliet, And she had gone with — 


as a residence, 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

Four SuNpays.—There are four days 
out of the seven when the visitor to Algiers 
runs the risk of finding a shop closed or 
workman not at his post. Friday is the 
Arab’s Sunday, but it does notput much 
atop to his worldly business unless he a 
chooses, The Saturday is the Jews’ Sab- 
bath, and then comes our Sunday, on 
which day the French workman continues 
to work, in order to take at least a haif 
holiday on Munday. 

Jn Swepen.—io the rustic Swedish 
marriage. On the marriage day the young 
couple sit on a raised platform, under a 
oanopy Of silk, all the wedding jr: sonta, 
consisting of plate, Jowela, and monsy, be- 
ing arranged on a bench covered with silk. 
It Im atill customary to fill the bride's pock- 
et with bread, which she gives to the poor 
on ber road to ohurch, a wisfortune being 
averted with every alins bestowed, At 
the same time, leat he should bring wmis- 
fortune on herself, the beggar does not cat 
the bread. On the return of the bride and 
bridegroom from church, they muat visit 
their cow-houses and stables, that the vat- 
tle may thrive and multiply. 

BEGINNING WorkK.—As Saint Distafi's 
Day, the 7th of January concluded the 
Christmas festivities for our female ances- 
tora, #0 did Piough Monday mark the end 
of the featival for our male ancestors, Tis 
is the firat Monday afier Twelfth Day, and 
was the day fixed upon for husbendinen to 
return to the duties of agriouiture, A 
plough, gaily decked with ribbons, was 
drawn along the country roads, sometimes 
by oxen, but more commonly by sturdy 
rustics, dressed up with shirts over their 
jackets, and hats and shoulders aflame with 
ribbon streamers, before whom went one 
more gaudily attired in women's cloihes, 
who was saluted by his comrades asa 
‘*Beamy.’’ The duty of this individual was 
to rattle a money-box and solicit contribu- 
tions from those whose houses the proces- 
sion passed. Very few refused the demand, 
but some did, and these fared but badly, 


“ORBEPING TO THK CkOns '’—Atnongat 
the ancient usages of Maunday Thursday, 
the day preceding Good Friday, was that 
strange ceremnony known as ‘creeping to 
the OCross,”’ froin the porformanoe of which 
even the King bimself was not exempt. 
it was an exceedingly laborious process, 
not devoid of pain, and is still practised 
among Catholics, Kings as preservatives 
against clamp, and coratructed of the bhan- 
dies of coffins, were consecrated, previous 
to the Reformation, during this process, 
Andrew Borde—ot the time of Henry the 
Kighth—says: ‘The King of England doth 
ballowe every yeare cramp ryngea which 
worn on one’s finger doth helpe whom 
bathe the cramps.’’ The distribution of 
such rings on Good Friday was continucd 
at Westminster Abbey, down tw the time 
of Charles the Seoond. The ceremony, 
however, waa not observed with strict rey- 
ularity, as between one distribution and 
another there were often wide gaps, 


Am Opp WaicH.—A watch dial now 
being made In the Waltham works oon- 
tains, instead of the usual numerals, twelve 
amall but distinct slihbouette figures repre 
senting @ Woinen with @ very young culld 
in herarmsa, Atoné o’olock the isdy aud 
her little baby are cloarly depicted, toe in- 
fant being In iong clothes. At two o'clock 
the same figures appear, bul the ci iid isa 
little larger. At three o’clock mamina is 
atiil there, but the infant ia in «hort 
clothes, At four o'clock and #0 On Up w 
eight o'clock, when he yoos Ww #enool for 
the firsttime. At nine o'clock he may ve 
seen with bia college gown and wortear- 
board, and the happy amiie of the now @i- 
derly but heppy mother, At ten o'ciock 
the death-bed scene where Le parts with 
bia beloved mother, At eleven o'clock ne 
is w@ middle-aged tnan, over whom the 
anows of many winters have passed, At 
twelve o’olock an old and decrepid spect 
men of bumanitly is seen praying fora better 
land. 


oe - 





AT Springfield, O., # few days ayo, a 


little 6 year-old child ran down to the depot 
to see ner “ll nelie Joe.”’ Sne did not know 
where her Uncle Joe lived, but knew he 


went lo tne depot ly go home, She man- 
ayed to get on «train, and, being unaiie to 
give the conductor any Information aa to 
where she wanted to yo, she was taken to 
Cincinnat! and turned over w& the police, 
by whom ehe was taken care of until her 
parents arrived w Claim her. 


—— > 


“You haven't beard anything 
ave heard Dot n10 66 saya a writer 
may be very prety 4 ¢ 
jrum refutes it. 
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OHAPTER XXIII. 


TIS SO PEACEFUL!” she said, sink- 
| ing into a low chair by the fire, ‘I fee) 

that there will be no jarring elements 
in my new life with you, dear Mary. If 
only | could get rid of the weight upon my 
soul, I should be happy here, I know.” 

“In it because of the poor creature's I!fe 
you to'd me about, Kathleen—the man you 
are anxious to save?’ 

And then Kathleen told her the whole 
atory. 

*‘1t is a dreadful thing, Mary," she added 
in conclusion, ‘to feel responsible for the 
terrible death of one person and to think 
that Iaball betoo probably responsible 
for the still more terrible end of another 
life!’’ 

“I think,” sald Mary slowly, “that you 
are looking at it from a very morbid point 
of view. Because a wicked man has com- 
mitted a murder which you could neither 
foresee nor prevent, 1 do not see that you 
need hold yourself responsibie either for 
that or for the just retribution of his 
crime,”’ 

“Ah, but I did foresee it,” cried Kathleen, 
witha passionate despair, “and I might 
have prevented it! Could any thought be 
more borrible? Mary, if I cannot save Tom 
Darley’s life, I shall never know another 
happy hour on earth.’’ 

‘| understand your feeling, dearest’’— 
Mary got up and clasped ber friend in her 
arins—‘‘and all Il can do to help you 1 wil! 
do, But,” she added, after a pause, during 
which Kathleen warmly returned her em- 
brace, ‘what is It that you propose? Surely 
ifthe murder wasso undoubted and the 
witness who saw it take place are ready to 
give tueir evidence, it will be impossibie 
to avertthe wretched man’s terribie sen- 
tence?” 

“Quite impossible—{ know that. He 
wili be tried for mmurder, and he wii! be 
convicted, That will be unavoidabie, But, 
after he is condemned, I am going to petit- 
ion the Home Secretary for a commuta- 
tion of his sentence to penal servitude, Sir 
Adrian Deverell bas given me very good 
advice, end has sought the best legal in for- 
mation on the subject, He will procure a 
personal interview for me with the Home 
Secretary, #0 that I may plead Tom Dzar- 
ley’s cause, I know that I snall succeed,”’ 

Mary, WhO was a sensible young woman, 
aad ber doubts; but Kathleen felt an un- 
bounded son fidence in bereelf. 

“Bat on what plea are you going to 
ground your petition, Kathieen? Surely 
there can be no extenuating circumstances 
for such a cold-blooded and heartless 
murder!” 

‘None save one—and that is all-convine- 
ing. Tom Darley is insane; his crime can 
be traced to homicidal mania, I bappen to 
know about bim that which [ can prove by 
inbabitanta of the village where 1 was 
brought upand where he was born—iis 
mother died a lunatic in the county asylum 
when he was achild, That is a fact.’’ 

“Stull that would not necessarily make 
her 6on insane,”’ 

“But it did. His persecution of me, the 
wmannerin which he dogged my footateps 
and watched my actions, the terrible 
threats of vengeance upon persons he did 
not know—ail point to the same thing — 
insanity.’’ 

“And you will advance all those theories 
to the Home Necretary?’’ 
i everything 
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the trial. Sir Adrian can do nothing this 
week because he bes got to go back to Clor- 
tell for poor Alfred's funeral on Wednes- 
day. When that is over, be will begin to 
see what he can accomp!ist for me. I mean 
to Spare no expense in getting evidence 
from other sources to prove that poor 
Tom’s mind was unsound. Will you help 
me, Mary?’’ 

“My dear, what can I de?” 

“You can assist me to prepare my report, 
I am going to write it all out so as to send 
itin to the Home Office before 1 go tnyself. 
But, deur Mary, you must do more than 
that—you must promise me not to try to 
turn my mind now trom the great object 
of my existence—promise me not to at- 
tempt to dissuade me from my undertak- 
irg—promise me your hearty collaboration 
in whatever way it oar be givento aasist 
ine in saving the life of Tom Darley. Give 
me your promise, Mary!’’ 

And, kneeling beside her friend’s chair, 
holding ber hands in hers, Mary Hale, 
more to quiet and soothe her excitement 
than because she believed that anything 
much can bedone by her, or indeed by 
either of them, gave her sclemn promise to 
aid, and abet ber In any manner within her 
powerin the endeavor tosave the life of 
that unworthy individual Tbomas Darley. 

She little guessed (o whatthe promise 
pledged her; sheonly saw that Kathleen 
was unstrung and unnerved by ali the 
harrowing scenes that she had lately gone 
through, thatsbe was in a state of almost 
feverish excitement, and thatthe notion 
of these men’s tragic fate lying at her door 
had preyed upon her mind to such a degree 
that it was above ail things necessary to 
caim and soothe her into tranquillity. Her 
promise produced at once some of the effect 
ahe desired, 

Kathleen seemed reassured and easier in 
her mind, and consented to dropthe sub- 
ject and to enter intothe domestic detalis 
of their future life, in which Mary endea- 
vor to interest ber, not without success, 

The two girls enjoyed a well-cooked and 
daintily-served meal togetherin the cosy 
red-papered dining-room; and, with much 
ingenuity, Mary succeeded during the re. 
mainder of the evening In avoiding any al- 
lusion to whatshe already termed in her 
own mind ‘the skeleton in the cupboard,’’ 
They discussed reminiscences of their 
schoo!|-days; and Mary was quite proud of 
herself because she actually made Kath- 
leen laugh as gaily and happily over some 
of their girlish delinquencies as ifno such 
beings as murderers existed, and Clor- 
chester Gaol was a place with which she 
had no concern, 

Afterwards, for fear that her thoughts 
should fall back again into thesame gloomy 
and terrible groove, Mary raked up the 
story of all her own troubles, and related 
them at length tober friend; and Kath- 
leen’s warm heart and sympathetic nature 
did not falito be touched by the story of 
sorrows which were fully as deep and 
poignant as her own, 

She was so full of compassion for her 
friend, and of indignation at the manner in 
which she had been treated by her fuise 
unworthy lover, that she forgot for a while 
—as Mary intended that she should—the 
weight tpon her heartand the considera- 
tion of how she was to word her report to 
the Home Office; the evening passed 
quickly and pleasantly, and Kathleen was 
so tired when she went to bed that she 
sank at once into a dreamiess and refresh- 
ing slumber such as had not been her por- 
tion since before her father’s illness and 
death. 

But Mary was not acoistomed to go to 
bed so early; and, after she had seen that 
her friend was safely and cosily tucked up 
in bed, she went down-stairs, and, making 
up the fire jn asmal! ground-floor room 
which faced the street, bade the servants 
go to bed, and sat up by herself with her 
book. 

Miss Hale had long been in the habit of 
eitting up late over her reading. She had a 
great idea of improving her mind and 
keeping up her education, and, like all 
clever industrious women, she knew that 
to read regularly and systematically the 
worke of well-known authors was as sound 
a Way a8 any to enlarge one’s Own compre- 
hension and to strengthen one’s mental 
faculties, 

During thedays of her servitude asa 
governess, these late hours of study, when 
the whole housebold was wrapped in slum 
ber, bad always been most precious 
to her, and, having contracted habits of 
wakefulness, she was not at all disposed to 
relinquish her usuai practice under the 
conditions of her new existence. 

She reflected too that, although Kath/een 
treated her asadear and intimate friend, 
| she was nevertheless her employer, that 
ahe was about to give hera very hand 
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sore annoal salary, and thatshe hed -an 
undoubted right to every moment of her 
time during the day. 

The nights were however ber own; and 
Mary was determined to continue to con- 
secrate s portion of them to berown self- 
im provement, 

She sat therefore reading quietly by the 
fire. Olaymore Gardens was an unususal- 
ly quiet locality. There was no traffic 
along the terrace to speak of, and, in fact, 
it was so absolutely still outside that its in- 
habitants might just as well have been in 
the country. 

it was consequently somewhat startling, 
in the midst of the utter silence, to be sud- 
denly aroused, after sne had been quietly 
reading for about half an hour, by the in- 
articulate shouts of news-men holloaing 
some late piece of intelligence one against 
another on the pavement just outside the 
house, 

When Mary Hale heard the shouts out- 
side, with all the curiosity of a woman she 
ran straightway tothe front-door. There 
wasa by-election going on ina provicial 
town, and, being much interested in 
politics, Mary felt curious to know the 
result. 

Sbe squandered forth a sixpence in 
purchasing a late edition of the Globe from 
aman who stood without inthe tog, and 
returned with it triumphantly to her snug- 
gery by the fire, 

She quickly unfolded the sheets of the 
newspaper, and sought eagerly for the in- 
formation she felt sure it contained, She 
saw nothing about the election in the coun- 
try town. What she did see in large letters 
was this: 

‘*Escape ofa Prisoner from Clorchester 
Goal, Exciting Ohase by Two Warders, 
Desperate Hand-to-Hand Struggie, and 
Final Escape of the Prisoner.” 

In smaller type below was the following 
short paragraph: 


“Thomas Dariey, lying in Clorcbester 
Goal on charge of the murder of Lord El- 
wyn, escaped this afternoon by means 
which have not yet been ascertained from 
the prison. He was seen by twoof the 
warders ashe was getting over the outer 
wall by means ofarope, They instantly 
gave chase and caught him; but the man, 
who is immensely strong and powerfully 
built, fought desperately, and, after dash- 
ing one ofthe warders insensible to the 
ground, broke the arm of the other, and ef. 
fected nis escape across some fields, and 
up to the time of going to press has not yet 
been recaptured.” 


Mary read all this through with a beat. 
ing heart andan exceedingly grave face; 
and then she crumpled upthe paper and 
stufied it into the very hottest part of the 
fire. 

“Ifonly Ican keep itfrom her know- 
ledge!’’ she murmured to herseif, “By 
to-morrow the man may be taken again. It 
would only excite her for nothing, At all 
hazards it must be kept from her! She muat 
not hear of it!”’ 


OHAPTER XXIV, 


R, LAURENCE DOYLE was at this 
period a very unhappy and miserable 
young man. He was, in point of fact, 

more sinned againsf than sinning. Over 
and over again he had determined to crush 
his unfortunate love for Lucille Maitland 
out of his heart, had decided that he would 
see her no more and so keep out of tempta- 
tion’s way,and had even written to her 
letters to that effect. 

But as often as he did so, so often did his 
beloved beckon him back unscrupulously 
to her side; and, as he wasa yourg man 
of weak will and unstable character, he in- 
variably ended by doing exactly as she 
told him to do, 

What wasto betheend of it all, when 
Lucille had become Lady Deverell and 
would be lostto bim for ever, Laurie did 
not trouble himself very seriously to in- 
quire, 

Yet he did, however foolishly, continue 
to entertain attbe bottom of his hearta 
germ of hope that Lucille would at the last 
moment throw over Sir Adrian for his 
sake—and upon that germ of hope he con- 
tinued to live. 

Because she was so beautiful and be- 
cause be was so much in love with her, he 
credited her very erroneously, as Adrian 
too had done once long before, with more 
heart than she really possessed; and he 
could not help fancying that her affection 
for him would triumphin the end over 
all else, 

When ber uncie’s death and the subse- 
quent tragedy of Alfred’s murder had post- 
poned indefinitely the marriage which was 
to have taken place, and which would have 

been the death-blow to his hopes, he was 





most unreasonably elated and delighted 
by the delay, and was inc ined to believe 
that the Fates were playing into his hands 
in the matter of these melancholy events; 
but, when he heard of ber illness, and the 
days went by bringing bim none of her let- 
ters and no summons to her presence, 
hethen béyant:: be very miserable, and 
to wonder if he would ever see her 
again. 

He could not bring himself to leave Lon- 
don or to accept any of those pleasant coun- 
try invitations he was inthe habit of re- 
ceiving at this season of the year, because 
he bad heard that sbe was likely to be in 
London soon, so that be could not bear to 
go away because of the chance of her com. 
ing to town. 

One evening, upon strolling disconsolate- 
ly into his club, he was overjoyed to re- 
ceive a letter in ber well-known handwrit- 
ing. Feverishly he tore it open, and was 
delighted to find that it was written from 
Green Street. 


“Dear old Laurie—We havecome up to 
town. I’m dying of duiness! Aunt Ade- 
jaide won't see anybody yet; she says ber 
loss is too recent, It’s very hardon me; 
but 1 mean to bhavesome funin spite of 
ber. 1 am sick of crape and mourning and 
iliness and misery! Docome and see me 
to-morrow morning! Sir Adrian has to go 
down to Cilortell for the funeral, s0 we 
she’n’t be interrupted. I realy think you 
might takeme one night next week toa 
theatre—it we wereina box, Il could sit 
back and nobody would see me—and you 
might give me a little oyster-supper after- 
wards—eb? I could say 1 bad gone to see 
Kathleen Elwyn, and nobody need know. 

“Yours, “TLUOILLE. 


“Pp, §8.—Come early, as aunt never gets 
up before twelve.” 


Panctually at eleven o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning Laurie presented bimeelf 
in Green Street, and was usbered into the 
drawing-room. At his entrance Lucille 
sprang up gladly from alow chair by the 
fire, and the novelshe had been reading 
tumbled ott her lap on to the fioor as she 
held out her bands to greet him, 

In spite of her abhorrence of mourniug- 
garments, she look extremely well in 
black; and, asshe permitied bersel! all 
sorts of license in the matter of diamond 
brooches and snowy-white frillings at the 
neck and wrists, her mourning was not of 
so deepa nature as tobe otherwise than 
very becoming to her, 

Tbe tair bairand transparent complex. 
ion wore set off by her sable-hued draper- 
ies; and Laurie, falling headlong once 
more into the weakness which was bis 
ruin, was quite unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of taking her then and there into his 
arms and of covering ber beautiful face 
with kisses, 

“Dear me, Laurie, this is very wrong of 
you!” said Miss Maitland, with however 
no undue severity in the rebuke, ‘I 
thougbt you were never going to kiss me 
again!” 

But, as she smiled and seemed quite to 
have enjoyed the offence, Laurie did not 
conceive it necessary to offerany apology 
for his conduct, 

‘It is delightful to see you again!” said 
the young man, devouring ber with his 
eyes as they sat down together on the sofa 
hand in-band quite ina lover like fashion. 
“And you bave been £0 1/1 since we parted! 
You cannot think how terribly anxious and 
miserable I have been about you! Are you 
quite strong again now?” 

“Ob, yes—I’m all right! But, Laurie, do 
pity me! Toese dreadful deaths have simply 
dished everythicg! Why, l ought to have 
been married next week! And we were 
going to bave such a jolly party at Clortell 
tor the wedding, and everything was to be 
so splendidly arranged!” 

“You cannot expect much sympathy 
from meon that score!’ replied Laurie 
gloomily,. 

‘On, don’t be sotragic! Why can’t you 
take things more lightly? IfI have to be 
married, why can’t you make up your 
mind to it?”’ 

“That is just it, Lucille, I cannot make 
up my mind toit. I cannot but hope that, 
now that your marriage has been deferred, 
you may think better of itand give it up 
altogether,.’’ 

“That Iam quite sure I shall never do, 
asThave told you dozsnso: times!’ she 
answered quickly. ‘‘My dear boy, do not 
be so unreasonable! Why on earth should 
I give up a good thing for a bad one—a rich 
man for a pauper?” 

“You are nota pauper, my dear 
le!"’ 

“No; but youare. You wouldn’t like to 
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in such a manner, it was nota nice sug- 
gestion. 

‘Besides, I am much poorer than I ought 
to be,” continued Lacille. “Thanks to 
that wretched gir! Kathleen, my uncle has 
lef; me nothing. lama woman who re- 
quires money, Laurie; | couldn't live in a 
smail way. I want lotsof things 1 can’t 
exist without— Parisians gowns, and point- 
de du*bease flbunces, diamond ornaments, 
and bot-house flowers. Adrian will be 
quite ableto keep me supplicd witn ail 
such trifies, which are necessities to me, 
and eo 1 am going ‘o marry Adrian; and I 
have not the smaliest intention of render- 
ing your existence a misery by casting my 
lot in with yours, you dear debt encuinber- 
ed pauper!’’ 

“You are, atany rate, very frank about 
it,’’ said Laurie bitterly. 

‘“Very—am I not? You ought to be grate- 
ful to me for that!”’ 

Soe laugbed and patted his shoulder,and 
held up ber beautiful radiant face towards 
his wretched and miserable one, 

He fixed his eyes thoughtfully upon her 
and there was real pain ‘n them. 

Lucille,” he said, ‘“‘why are so you ab- 
ominably crue! to me?” 

“Cruel, my dear Laurie, when I have 
asked you to come here to-day!”’ 

“That is just it! Why do you ask me to 
come? Is it not cruel to make me come and 
see you, and then to talk as you do to me? 
What do you dofor it? Isit, asl have al- 
ways supposed! because in your heart you 
really love me and you can’t do without me? 
Ox is it--can 1t be because youare simply 
amusing yourself at my expense and mere- 
ly delight intorturing me? Oh, i cannot— 
cannot believe it!’ 

Poor Laurie dropped his face into his 
hands with a groan asthis awful idea p e- 
sented itseit for the first timeto his deluded 
voind, 

“Why do you say disagreeable things and 
ask tiresome stupid quesiions?’”’ cried Miss 
Maitiand gaily. “If you are going to be so 
Lorrid, I shall be sorry leent tor you. I 
sent for you to see if you would take me ww 
the theatre. Will you—and when?” 

‘‘Whenever you like,” he answered 
gioomily; for sbe had evaded his questions 
and turned aside his serious appeal, 

“I don’t want you to be iugubrious and 
tragic,” shexaid; “I’ve had quite enough 
woes and tragedies lately. Do please be 
nice and pieasant and cheerful! Can’t you 
take me toatbeatre next week—on Wed- 
nesday? It would bea very good day, be- 
cause Adrian has to go to Scotiand on that 
day for two days on business; so he would 
be well out of the way.”’ 

“That is unluky; for lam very sorry to 
say 1 am afraid 1 can’t goon Wednesday, 
Lucille.”’ 

Miss Maitland pouted, 

‘itis very unfortunste,’”’ he continued; 
“but itis the day of the Uxerton S:eepie- 
chases. I have not told you, 1 think, that 
I have gone in lately for a litie speculation. 
I bave bought a race-horae,”’ 

“You, Laurie?” 

“Yes; 1 bought him aboutten days ago 
of a chap who has to go abroad and wanted 
to sell him, He's « beautiful noree—Decis- 
ion is bianamée. You may have seen him 
inentioned; he has won several good 
tnings.’’ 

“On, yes—of course I have seen his 
name! Why, be wonthe Ladies’ Pilate at 
the C.orchester Rices last year! My dear 
Laurie, you dou’t mean to tell me that 
horee is yours? Why, you must bave rained 
yourself over buying bim!”’ 

“Well, you see,a friend of mine and I 
have gone svares in him. We bought him 
as a ‘spec.’; Le is entered for the Gold Cup 
at Uxerton next Wednesday, anu 1 stand 
to win ayood deal, as Decision is preity 
su'e to pull it off.” — 

Luclile became extremely excited and 
interested. 

“I tell you whatI will do,’ she cried— 
“] will go down with you and sce tie 
race!’ 

“You—Lucilie? Bat—but do you think 
Sir Adrian——”’ 

‘‘tiave 1 not told you that Adrian wili be 
in Scotiand?’’ 

“But your aunt—woald she exactly ap- 
prove?’’ 

‘Certainly no'. Sie would disapprove 
horrioiy; but 1 suouldn’t dream of telling 
ber.”’ 

“How would you manage then? Be- 
cause we shou.d have to be away all day. 
It’s three bours tothe junction, and then 
you bave to change and geton the branci.- 
line. I1t’s @ horrid place to get away from, 
and we couldn’t get home till quite late, as 
linust a#lop till tne last train in oruer i 
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a long day with Kathleen and stop to din- 
ner with ber. If 1 get back by eleven there 
will be nothing wonderful in it. You see 
my aunt hates Kathleen so much that I 
ean always preiend to go there; aunt 
would not dream of going there to find 
me,”’ 

Laurie did not haif like it. He knew that 
Lady Eiwyn disliked his intimacy with 
her niece, and would be furiously angry 
were she to get the slightest wind of such a 
scheme; and be knew also that Sir Adrian 
Deverell was extremely particular in bis 
ideas concerning women, and that, if he 
ever sbould bear of such an escapade on 
the part of his futare wife, serious trouble 
for her would very likely ensue, 

Bat Lucille was headstrong and deter- 
mined; she was bored to death, and the 
prospect ofa day’s racing with her only 
Laurie to take care of her elated and excited 
her, 

1t pleased her all the more to think that 
she would be outwitting and deceiving 
Adrian at the same time, 

“He will never find it out. Don’t 
be such a coward, Laurie!’ she cried laugh- 
ingly, In answer to bis doubts and appre- 
bensions, 

“lam notacoward—I am thinking of 
you. Suppose that he should find it out— 
what tnen?’’ 

“Then, my dear pboy’’—and Lacille 
laughed merrily—I imagine the game 
would be up as far asl am concerned; for 
to a certainty Sir Propriety Longface would 
be much shocked, and would probably de- 
ciine the honor of becoming my husband. 
But, good gracious, that is no move likely 
to happen than the end of tne world! A 
man in Edioaburgh is no more than a mere 
shadow.” 

A sudden flush came into Laurie’s face, 
aid @ new and exoceedingiy exciting 
thought shot quickly into his mind at her 
words, 

Whatif Sir Adrian should find it out? 
Woat if some cne at the Races should 
know him and tell him that Lis betrothed 
had been seen gallivanting chaperonless 
about the country with Mr, Laurence 
Doyle? 

Lucilie bad just said that he would be so 
shocked and angry that he would break off 
bnisengagement. Laurie's heart began to 
beat oddly at the suggestion. 

He bit bis tip nervously and looked 
down, while still that curious ‘thump, 
thump, tbump,’’ was going on within him, 
He was almost afraid to speak lest his voice 
sbould betray him, 

“Well, Mr. Fainueart, will or will you 
not take me?” asked Lucille playfully and 
cosxingiy, for she was bent upon her day’s 
outing. 

“Yos,”’ be answered gravely, as he raised 
his eyes—“I will take you; but you must 
promise me one thing, Lucille. Ifany 
evil comes of it, you will not hlame me, 
and you will abide by the consequences of 
your own action? Promise me that?’”’ 

“Oh, dear me, yes! Don’t look so horri- 
bly soiemn about it! I’ll promise anything 
you jike #0 long as you will take me! Now 
what must I wear, I wonder? A good 
cloth dress, tallor-made, and a felt bat will 
be the right thing, I suppose, for a country 
meeting? 1’ve a great mind to bave a dark 
gray cobLume nade On purpose, with a hat 
to match, It will be quite mourning 
enough, I’m sure, and! need not wear it 
in town afterwards,” 

In tue absorbing question of her toilette 
forthe occasion Miss Maitland forgot ail 
Laurie’s ecruples and ber Own risk in £0 
wild and hazardous a scheme, 

Lucille was still more determined upon 
going ber own way and deceiving her 
futare husband the same evening when 
Adrian, after his return fron the long sad 
ceremonial at Ciortell,came roand toGresn 
Street, after dining at his ciub, to spand 
the evening quietly with the two ladies, 

They taiked @ littleabout the events of 
the day, and about the exciting news in tie 
paper concerning the escape of the inu:- 
derer from Ciorchester Goal, 

Sir Adrian was very upeaty about it on 
Kathleen’s account, fearing how she might 
take the news; and yet, if the wretched 
moan could only have got away out of the 
country altogether, he would have found 
itin bis heart to be giad, because there 
would then be no question of getting « 
pardon for him—and Adrian shrank with 
sensitive borror from the notion of Kath 
leen’s name being dragged forward !5 
connection with a condemned feion. He 
had promised to heip ber because Le wun 
uer obly friend,and because Le appreciated 
her motives, and tloacertain extent would 
enter into toem. 

Kathe bad given Der O18 pertuers! 


y because be ‘ 





Lady Elwyn and Lucille both accused 
Kathleen by implication, if not in open 
words, of being in love with Tom Dariey, 
and almost hinted at her complicity in her 
cousin’s murderer, 

“Of course,” sald the elder lady, ‘‘we 
ought not to Judge the poor girl too hardly 
for,as I havealways said, she was low- 
born—and whatis born in people always 
comes out in them. 

“My poor husband believed her to be his 
daughter—whether she was #0 or nois 
what will now never be known; but there is, 
at any rate, no doubt that ber mother was 
avery common woman, of low origin and 
of coarse nature, Her daughter bas taken 
after ber,’”’ 

“Ob, Lady Elwyn, [ cannot allow you to 
way that!” cried Adrian, who haa been 
gnawing angrily at bis moustache, and 
found a diMoulty in keeping silence whila 
these cruel things were being sald; ‘Kath. 
lesen could not béelp her birth, whatever it 
may Gave been; butsurely in herself she 
isone ofthe sweetest,and most refined 
natured ladies in the world!” 

‘ Perfection, of course!’”’ sneered Lucille, 
who was lying on the sofa playing witha 
white Angola kitten, 

“My dear Adrian,” cried Lady Eiwyn 
angrily, “I grant you that at first-rate 
school and a good education have given 
ber an outer polish, and also that dally as- 
sociation with ladies and gentiemen has 
enabled herto pick upthe manners ofa 
woman of good birth; but, asl have said 
over and over again, look below tue sur- 
face, aad what do you find? A girl whose 
early training bas been disastrous, who, 
before she came amongst us, was already 
entrammelled in the tolis of a low intrigue 
with this wretched man who has now 
turned out to be a murderer, aud who 
clung to him frantically in spite of all the 
new ties she had formed. Why, did she 
not celiberately prefer hiin to the poor fel- 
low who ber father and I selected for her 
to marry, and who was as good a fellow 
and astrueagentioman asever breathed, 
and who had been isidin bis grave this 
day through her fault?’’ 

Lady Eiwyn wiped away some genu- 
inetears with per bDiack-bordered hand- 
kerchief. 

“] do notthink you are stating the case 
at all fairly, Lady Kiwyn,”’ remonatrated 
Adrian, who was trying bard to keep bis 
temper at this cruel distortion of fecta, ‘1 
know very little; but it seems to ine that 
poor Kathleen hated and feared this Ton 
Darley, and that she lived in @ peérpotual 
state of terror by reason of bis threats.’’ 

“Ah, exactly! And why wasshe afraid 
of him, pray? What made him threaten 
her? Why, because of course he had ber 
in bis power, and there was something ne 
knew against her! Well, as Lucille is pre- 
sent, I will not say what that something 
certainly was; but you, 4s aman of the 
world, can nodoubt understand what | ai- 
lude to,”’ 

“it im false!” cried Adrian, springing 
angrily tobis fest. “I would staka iy 
life upon Kathleen’s innocsiice and purity! 
The secret between them imnust have been 
ofa very barmless nature; but i: became 
exaggerated in herown mind into some- 
thing formidable. In itself lam convin- 
ced it was only a very trivial matior at tue 
least.’’ 

“Trivial although you say it was,” re- 
torted Lady Eiwyn hotly, ‘ it wae stil suf- 
ficiently serious to kill her poor fat!.er—tour 


it was the news ofthat, no doubt, which 
hastened his end.’’ 
Fora moment ortwo Adrian made no 


anewer. Her words brovyht back an un- 
ravelled mystery to his mind—s# mystery 
whickt after-events had mace nim lay abide 
for a time, but which he was no loss deter- 
mined to get to the bottom of, 

“Ab,” be said slowly at length, “that re- 
minds me, Lady Elwyn, of *omething 1 
have wanted to ask you! Can you give me 
Mrs. Hyau’s address in Londou?”’ 

“The nurse, do you mean? No; I do not 
koow it, Sve cameé from some inuetiute | 
believe. Why, what ia the matter, Lacie? 
Wuy do you jump iike that?” 

Mies Maitiand waa aitting beo!t-upright 
on tue sofe; ber face was very wii'6, and 
her eyes betrayed @ sudden terror 

‘Toat horrid little beast ofa kitien tas 
scratoved me!’’ she cried, 

Sne flung down the unbapyy litie ani 





‘eli on iu head inside the fender, and, but 

for Adrian’s prompt rescue, must Lave roi- 
led eguinat the red-hot bars of ihe grate 

“] bete kittens,”’ ste added « bile 

| breathiessly—‘‘they are—tres ruus! I 

| wien I nad thrown itinw | an 


acratohbed (16 


mal viciously with all ber wigii, 6 thal it | 


quickly, dragging down the frilling of her 
aleeveas, 

Sir Adrian did not seem at all anxious to 
inspect the wound, as no dount, to be pro- 
perly lover-like and devoted, be should 
have done; be only held the poor little 
flofty kitten on his hneeand atroked her 
tenderly. 

He did not however mean to let this di- 
version On the part of his beloved interfere 
with what he wanted to say. 

“Il bave always believed that woman 
could throw a great ligbt upon your poor 
busband’s last hours, Lady Eiwyn,’’ he 
presently resumed gravely. ‘The extra- 
ordinary and rapid change {n bis condition 
must, no doubt, have been aggravated by 
circumstances which she might possibly be 
able to elucidate, I should iike to find ber 
out and to question ber,’”’ 

“1 do not know her addreasatall. Per- 
haps Doctor Grieves could tell you," 

‘You people are so dullapd dreary and 
miserable with your perpetuel talk about 
dreadful things that i aw going to beu,”’ 
said Luolile, yawning loudly. ‘ood 
night, auntie! Good night, Adrian! We 
shall #66 you to-morrow, | suppose?’’ 

And, allershe had gone up stairs, she 
said to herself, as she clenched her fists 
and grounG her white teeth angrily: 

“What does he go prying and ferreting 
about for? Why does he wantto rake up 
all that business agalu? It's all on account 
of Kathleen! Sir Adrian Deverell, | think 
thet 1 begin to hate youl On, won't 1 lead 
yous dance when | am your wile! Mvan- 
while 1 shall most aeoidediy go to Uxerton 
S.eeplechases with Laurie next week!’’ 


[TO BM OONTINUKD, } 
—_-—- a —- 


Ra@ BaBiks —Dolis Lave amused the 
worid [or ages, Bud BeeW Ww Lave Loen weil 
known in the daye of (he Pharaohs; for, in 
the tomos of ancieut Egypt Ugurece of 
painted wood, of terra colin, of ivory and 
of rags have been found, wLoae limbs were 
made movable fur the delight of oll- 
dren. 

iu the rvins of Etruria similar toys Lave 
been discovered, aud in Olina, as weil aa 
in India, movable figures were wade io 
act fruu) tiie juumemourias by band and on 
strings, OF a8 BDeUOWS Dobind @ Curtalo, 

The ancient Greeks were expurin in the 
wmanulacture Of puppets, inciuging wax 
dolis, aud severa! Of their poets wilude tu 
otlerings of doila to Arlemis and Aphro- 
dije, made by maidens beforu their iar- 
rimKe. € 

Dolls were evidently first intended WM 
amuse children, but tie #dulis soon 
adopted them a8 @ BOUrCce Of ellertal.- 
nent 

Puppet shows were all the rage in Ku- 
rope in the sixteenth century, erriving at 
such perfection that the perforiumnoes ri- 
vaied in aitraction those of ilving «e- 


tors, 
I 


Foop ov THm ANOLKNTS.—Tbe citizens 
Of ancieds K iu réyarueu vee! a8 the Mime 
nourishing tood, and It constituied the 
oulef pourisbinent of their athiotos, Te 
Nosh of Caweis and dromedarios was much 
oaloemed, the beels of thus6 auluiais being 
held in high repute, 

Acoordiug to Piiny, Macwmoas doliybted 

n dopkey flesu in yenérai, and vspeciaiy 
ju thatof the wild samme brought froin Alrica, 


CUCKa Were Téegardued 45 yroa@l luxurica, aud 


cOuweanded very fabulous prices, 
——_ «+ -_ 





WE MAY ENGAGE in wUrvices proser 1 
tous by Oulwe.d rules, [ron a Var ety 
etiveB@ 6c GC. Bh Breyard fr 
re pavetion, or thatof the teciesy t 
We DelObg) OF @u earnest Beal for 
port of good order; bults be he 
wach Gtherina reilygt a Be me j 
that ®@6 be fh wt #6 x urs 

I i I) 

j 
Wis if 6 uw ‘ or 
rr} ur i t K ‘ 

wo tie a Ar @&el ~ 
y tO iv Vv@ us i ult hoovVveréead 
+ iavger. 

— ad _—, 
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fue Norh of the bog end ihe wild boar 
commanded the respect of epleurca, and 
pigs Were sOmmetinios slaugolered wilh red- 
uoL #pile #0 thet none Of the bilcod of woe 
snitual might be lowt, 

Young bears and dogs afforded favorito 
Uisues, 4nd @ More singu.er food waa tin 
Nosh of a young fox which had been fed 
Upon grapes. ‘This latter was cousiiorel & 
Siugulariy rere delicacy. Fuw.s were 
wlee pod in Wine to render thei tore iua- 
cCiulus 44040 lender, and phosagantia aud por- 
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TWO ANGELS. 





BY LONGFELLOW. 
—_—_—_—_— 
Toere are two angels that attend uneren 
Pach one of os, and in great books record 
(har good and evil deeds. He who writes down 
The good ones, after every action closes 


Hie vo ome, and aseende with It te God, 

The other keepe hia dreediul day-book « pen 
Till sunset, that we may repent; which dotng, 
The record of the action fades away, 

Aud icavesa line of white across the page. 


- —_— oa 


In One Short Year. 





BY J. Ke WUNSOH, 





Dick perjured his soul to adreadfal ex- 

tont. I know that bis one way of com- 
forting me in the time of our greatest trial, 
when we theught we should be separated, 
wasto #troke my bair and marinar, “My 
pretty, my pretty!’ In « consoling whisper. 
itsoothed me very much,and made me 
almost etop cryirg to listen to him, 

If men only knew how much more sootb- 
ing itis to be told that one is pretty when 
one isin grief, than to be exhorted to ‘Hea 
seouaibie woman now,’’ they might make 
more use of this very siinpie device, 

Dick andI were standing in a deep 
bracken-grown hollow at theendof my 
father’s greet park. in our pessionate 
young grief we had eyes and ears for no 
one but ourselves, 

I had, bowever, chosen the very quiet 
hour of sunsetona May evening to meet 
my poor lover, and only afew inquisitive 
but timid rabbits stared with dark eyes at 
us from the safe vantage of their round 
doors, gently moving their soft brown ears 
with sympathetic interest: 

‘My pretty Nancy, my dearest girl. it is 
quite {1m possible for me not to see the force 
of your fatber’s reasons, Heis perfectly 
kind and just to you. He wantsto make 
you happy. He calls mea fortune-bunter, 
therefore 1 will not socept one penny of 
his money with you, and I cannot ve so 
selfish as to deprive you of all those com- 
forts you have been acoustomed to have in 
your life.’ 

“You are the only comfort I care about, 
Dick,” 1 sobbed out “And what good 
wili other comforta do me if I die? For 1 
shalldie iflam never tosee you again, 
batber says, if 1 persist tu marrying you, 
be will cut me out of bie will and leave 
everything to Aunt Hetty and her aix ugly 
daughters, Well, dearest, let him do it, It 
won't make them one bit prittier; and 
money won't buy them a sweetheart like 
mine. Do you really coicvs, Dick, that if 
1 were sitting ina room full of gold with a 
sack of sovereigns in my arms and saw you 
outside, that 1 wouldn’t throw the nasty 
stuff down and rush through the window 
into your arms? Dick, you don’t know 
n.uch about women, You’ll bave to take 
measlamand beginthe study immed- 
jately.’’ 

My lover clasped we a little closer; but 
he sighed profound |y at the same time, 

“I oan offer you so little,’ he said sadly, 
‘nothing butmy loveanda share of my 
poverty. ButlI can work for you, I will 
work, My uncle Richard bas promised to 
belp me toa berth in one of the Oriental 
mall ships, from which I can work my way 
up. Bat, Nancy, there is no rank in the 
Mercbant Service that would meet your 
father’s approval.”’ 

‘IT am twenty-one!’ I cried defiantly, 
“and if my father choose to call you names 
and threaten me with the loss ofa horrid 
lot of money—which only makes us into 
mean worldly wretches—I shall run away 
from him andit. 1 shall certainly ron 
away, Diek, quite soon, You may please 
yourself whether you belp me or leave me 
to do it alone,’’ 

After this bold speech I was forced to 
hide my shamed tace onthe breast of 
Dick’s blue uniform; and there I heard his 
honest heart beating true love’s answer to 


| dice'persure WAS VERY pretty, or 


- my words, 


His scruples all vanisbed, and in the 
next two bcurs we had settled the details 
of my filgbt. Hewas to returnto Edin- 
burgh, where he lodged witha dear old 
Sootch lady, of whom he had often spoken 
to ms, 

J was to follow tn afew days, We could 
be married quietly, and await Dick's ap- 
poimtment in blissful poverty, 

1 fear 1 thought very littie of my ionely 
father that evening as I[ stole bome soross 
the wide park, scattering the shadowy 
teer and flurried rabbit 


patha. 

My father had always been sbsorbed 
pusiness till be made his fortune, and had | 
taken littie notice of his motheriess gir/i 





from the grassy 


believe be was fond of me, in a certain 
way, but wanted to keep mein the leading- 
strings all my life. 

I was only a piece of the very bandsome 
furniture in his spiendid house; and had 
no more rigntto bave anop!nion on my 
own destiny than his ¢casy-chair had to say 
where it should stand. 

I left him, therefore, without thinking 
that it could cause him much grief; but I 
knew thatintense anger and wounded 
pride would make him very bitter against 
me and my a! most penniless lover. 

1 seemed to live in a dream for the next 
two or three days, till I got Dick’s final jet- 
ter to say alf was ready for me at Mrs. 
Nicboll’s, His bright manly face, the 
ardent look in his grey eyes as we parted 
that last evening were ever before me. I 
went on, however, making very practical 
preparations, such as packing my plainest 
gowns, and leaving my finest garments in 
my huge wardrobe, 

I knew that the simple little lodgings— 
up three dights of staire—would not fitin 
was more likely that I should be cooking 
with “stylish slik’? dinner dresses. it 
our dinner than dressing for it, in view 
ofsach a charming noveity I packed up 
some painting aprons, with very smart 
pockets and bibs—which I knew Dick 
would think becoming. 

Iannounced my intention of going to 

visita school friend in Edinburgh, and 
my father, who never denied me small 
pleasures, kissed me at the door as he said 
good bye, told meto be agood girl, and 
then, as the carriage drove rapidly off, 
turned to enter his study with an obvious 
air of relief. 
@ His utter want of suspicion touched me 
with remorse for the first time. I half 
started up,and called faintly, ‘ Father!’’ 
Bat the crv was lost amidat the roll of the 
wheels, and I was fainto drown my re. 
morse in a flood of tears, which only ceas- 
ed atthe end of my long drive to the 
station. 

For the last timea tall footman got my 
ticket for me, looked after my luggage and 
stood respectfully atthe door ofthe com- 
partment which he had secured for iny ex- 
clusive use, 

| bad recovered my spirits now, and 
laughed when I thought that the next 
journey I made would probably be by 
third-class, but with Dick—my husband-— 
to protect 116, 

Itisonly ajourney of «a few hours to 
Kdinburgh from my home, There, on the 
platform, stood my handsome, éager young 
lover,and by his sidea plain but most 
benevolent looking little old lady. She 
had twogrey curls on each side of her 
round cheeks, and she nodded and smiled 
at me in the most friendly way as svon as 
Dick identified my by rushing forward as 
if to take my lonely compartment by 
storm, 

Conducted “home” by these two enthu- 
siastic creatures, I was shown ioto acharm- 
ingly clean, bright little fiat, perched like 
a bird’s-nest highabove the picturesque 
town, An honest-faced, middleaged 
Scotch servant opened the door and said 
gravely: 

“Y’er weloom, mam.” 

“This is my Christie,” explained Mrs, 
Nicholl, “and Mr. Gordon’s great admir- 
er.” 

I smiled at her kind though rugged face. 
Were not all Dick’s friends to be my 
friends now? She afterwarda confided to 
Mrs. Nicholl that Miss Bell was ‘‘as bon- 
n1e a bride as she could ha’ waled for him 
hersel’.”” Which was considered high 
praise. 

Then camethe happy days of prepara- 
tion; the quiet “house” wedding, with 
only Mrs, Nicholl and Christie as witness- 
es, and the biissful fortnight in the smali 
cottage in Arran, where Divk and I spent 
our honeymoon. 

1 abjured wealth and luxury with a light 
heart Late dinners and footmen, silk 
gowns and ladies’-maida, hot-house flowers 
and soft rolling carriages, all counted as 
nothing when I stepped lightly over the 
veather with my tall, brave husband be- 
side me, 

I did not think much about my father, I 
bad sent him a letter from Edinburgh an- 
nouncing my marriage, but he had taken 
no notice of it. 

What did we care? We were absorbed 
in each other and in day-dreams of the 
fature. How foolish and how happy we 
were! We talked much of Dick’s prospect 
of advancement. 

Hé@ called me “Mrs. Osptain Gordon,”’ 
and dressed me in all the ‘imagineabie em 
broidery and jewels that a young «ai! r 


might find In India f bia eweetheart At 
last we left Elysiam the form of a very 
incomfortable buat most romantic } 

j ' the depths of a gien) and found ourselves 


one Jane evening being welcomed back to 
our rooms in Edinburgh by Mrs, Nicholl, 
whose grey curls fal‘ly bristied with im- 
portance and pleasure, as she showed us 
into our part of her tiny house, 

Obristie, ins gown that crackled with 
starch, bovered in tbe doorway to share 
in the pride of her mistress as we exclaim- 
ed and praised and wondered over every- 
thing. 

These two devoted women must have 
spent our whole honeymoon ia a grand 
cleaning and super-polisbing, for the fur- 
niture almoat biinded us by its brillancy. 
They had bought yards of cheap white 
musiin and blue ribbons to convert Dick’s 
bachelor room into a bowerfor his bonny 
bride, 

That very evening Dick wrote to his 
uncle about the promised appointment, 
giving bis reasons (me) for desiring to in- 
crease his income as quickly as pussibie, 

Our favorite recreation during the sum- 
inér was to strollin the evenirg on the 
outskirts of Ediaburgh. We studied the 
exterior of small houses, furnishing them 
from our large stock of imagination, and 
placing ourselves as a finishing touch, now 
in the bow-window of that little drawing- 
room, now aitting on that green bench in 
toe small garden, Kut always together, my 
darling—always together! 

At last Dick heard that ina month he 
would be called upon to make the voyage 
to Bombay, as first officer on board one of 
the splendid ships with which bis uncle's 
firm was connected. 

He must go alone, and my heart dropped 
within meas 1 thought of the separation 
from my dearest, and the perils of bis jour. 
ney. He only thought of me, 

“Ah, how can I leave you, my pretty 
Nancy!’’ be cried; ‘‘yoa will grow pale 
and ill, and I shal! not be there to ccmfort 
you, What aselfish brute! was to take you 
from your home and bring a)! this trouble 
upon you!’ 

I soothed bim with brave words, and 
told him how happy | should be with Mra. 
Nicboil and Christie, I promised to take 
care of my bealth for his sake, and assured 
iim that all would go well with me. He 
might be back early in April, he said, and 
this was December, 

lie was terribly moved at our parting, 
and as be strained meéto his heartin a last 
embrace, he murmured: 

“God belp me! 1 will come back to you, 
my pretty; 1 will come back to iny lovely 
Nancy!”’ 

Theu, gently urclasping my band from 
his reck, ke placed meiu Mrs, Nicboll’s 
motberiy arms and rusbed from the Louse, 
Christie followed to bless him on the stair- 
case, and | struggled up to the window In 
a last galiant attempt tosmile down on bis 
pale, upturned face and troubled grey 
eyes, as be looked his final farewell. Then 
1 slid quietly to the floor in my first faint- 
ing fit. 

” ct * é * * 

More than three months had passed since 
my dear hasband so remoreefully and 
anxiously left me. Three montbs wauich 
held much loneliness, much suflering, 
and in the end much joy. 

I was inordinately proud of my baby 
boy; tut my pride was as nothing com- 
pared to that of Mrs, Nicnoll and Christie. 
They worshipped him, and often Christie 
would be caught, duster in hand, hanging 
over the cradle in speechiess admiration 
when she was supposed to be polishing an 
aiready shining room. Mra, Nicholl ‘un- 
derstood babies,” and was invaluable to 
me in my ignorance, and happy in im- 
parting motherly advice, 

For some time my heart had been 
strangely stirred towards my own father, 
I used to sit sewing, after Dick left home, 
pondering on the wonderful feelings that 
unove a father’s and mother’s love towards 
their helpless little ones. Had my father 
felt thus towards me? Had my lovely 
mother—whose portrait hung in my room 
in my old home, but whose living face | 
had, alas! never looked upon--felt those 
yearnings to clasp me in her arms, which: 
for her, were never gratified? Ab! bow 
cruel and heartiess it must seem, when 
your baby grows up, for it to desert you 
as I had deserted my father, 

Influerced by these feelings I wrote him 
a letter, begging him to come and see me, 
or even to send me aword of forgiveness, 
Rot my letter was returned to me un- 
cp-ned, Some mutual frienus of ours in 





E jinburgh told me that ny father never 
mentioned my rame: that be secluded 
himeelf in his house and grounds; never 
paii or recety ed viele: and enan”ed pe- 
s stentiv tbe a0yY esliant etiempis of 
| aunt Betty ¢ > —_ r ail, of be 
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indifference strange !n such en active man. 
After an interval of some months! wrote 
again to him, telling him, with all a young 
mother’s pride, of my baby. The boy was 
remarkably like my father, having great 
dark eyes an‘ astabble of biack hair that 
looked odd on histiny baby bead. My let- 
ter was not returned this «ime; but no an- 
swer came, 

Dick bad written to me from every port 
they touched at on his way ont. We had 
telegraphed our good news from Edin- 
burgh, and now be was on his way bome, 
Any hour! might get atelegraph tosay the 
sbip had arrived. Then, 1 knew, no train 
could bring him fast enough to my side, 
My heart beat fast and my color rose as I 
thought of his joy when he should clasp 
‘‘os” in bisarms, I ran to the mirror to 
see if bis “pretty Nancy” had iost any of 
her good looks. I cared on!y for his sake— 
he was eo proud of my beauty. My face 
looked thinner, but my dark eyes shone 
bright with mother love; and certainly a 
fine color adorned my checks as Mrs, 
Nicho!l came into the room in time to catch 
me smiling at my own refiection, 

She had come to advise me ‘to look over 
Mr. Gordon’s clothes and air them a bit at 
the fire; for nodoubt the sea air would 
have spoilt all iis things, and he would 
want ‘a change’ when he came home.” 

To this delightful task ] set myself with 
alacrity, hanging various blue flannel! gar- 
ments witb brass buttons on a row of chairs 
near the fire. 

Aslturned out dear Dick’s coats and 
neckties, which 1 had not bad the heart to 
look at since he left, 1 felt as if his presence 
were very near to me now, One great pilot 
coat looked so like Dick himeeif that, after 
nuggiug it warmly, | conceived the bril- 
lant ideaof spreading it on the bed and 
laying my baby in it--just to see how he 
looked, 

The boy fought with me mantully and 
refused to have bis fat mottled band thrust 
under the rvugh sleeve, but catching sight 
of the bright gold buttons he laughed and 
cooed charmingly tothem, 

AsI bung in admiration over this en- 
chanting picture Christie entered the room, 
She held in her hand a wonderful pair of 
socks at which she bad been working for 
many evenings to present to “the Captin,” 
asshe would insist upon calling my dear 
Dick. 

They were knitted in woollen lozsnges, 
and checkt, and stripes, till thoy tooked 
like cribbage boards or anytbing but socks, 
She laid them with pride beside the slip- 
pers, and then noticed the baby, now fal- 
len asleep in Dick’s coat. 

“Eb! mem, Gaid bless the innocent wee 
lamb! His faither’ll be the prood man to 
see sic’ a sight—I wish be would just step 
ben,.’’ 

My heart echoed the wish as Christie left 
the room burriedly, saying: 

“] must look after yon lassie—she’s 
breakin’ évery dish in the hocee!”’ 

‘Yon lasaie’’ was a littie red-haired girl, 
whom I bad engaged to help me with my 
baby; but Christie threatened her with 
such awfal punishments ifsbhe ever “daured 
to lay a finger on him,” that sne had turn- 
ed into a smal! nondescript kind of general 
helper, only permitted to worship the baby 
at a distance In leisure moments, 

I beard hernow stumping up the pas- 
sage toopen the front door in answertoa 
ring that had made my beart leap. Every 
ring might mean atelegram from dear 
Dick. 

My bed:oom opened off our small sitting. 
room, and as I heardthe door softly open 
and close again, I looked up, with my lap 
full of Dick’s stockings, and saw—what 
made my heart bound once with incredi- 
ble joy, and then seem to cease beating en- 
tirely. 

leawa man’stall, slim figure, clad in 
naval blue, exactly like my husband’s— 
but the face was not Dick’s face,and though 
young and kind, was vory, very grave. 

“Are you—are you—oh! who are you?” 
1 cried in an agony of suspense. 

He looked |ike one tongue-tied with ill 
news, 

“]—J] am Dick Gordon’s friend,” he 
stammerec, ‘and 1 have come to—to call 
on Mrs. Gordon.” 

Then, a8 bis diamayed glance lighted 
upon the blue uniform coat, the baby 
asleep inside it, and iny questioning eyes, 
‘nis strange young man uttered, "On 
Lord!’’ and turned as tf to esca;e from the 
room, 

“Stay!’’ I called in a voice that sonnded 





to myself thinand weak, “Stay, and tel! 
ne what you mean! I am Mrs, Gordon 
W bere is wy husband?’’ 
hoard his sbiy i courses Ter 
any one else bere t you? Car 
m r some one? he said, his eyes 


round the roo'r for a bel) and 
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determinedly avoiding my face. 

Bade of prespiration started to bis brow 
aud be seemed once more to be trying to 
getaway. I grew sick, sick at heart, 

‘He is ill, or be would have been here 
vefore any one!’’ | cried, 

Tnen, as he reluctantly caught my be- 
seeching look, Dick’s friend suddenly 
turned bis back upon me, Bat not be- 
fore I bad seen his eyes—and they were 
full of tears, 

“Dick is dead!" I said in a curious voice 
that seemed to belongto some poor wo- 
man stricken cold with grief, but not to 
mé. 

Dick’s friend had found the bell now, 
and was ringing so vigorously that Mrs, 
Nicholl, Christie and ‘yon lossie’’ all ap- 
peared at once, filling the little room with 
questions and agitation, Mrs, Nicholl gave 
oue look at my face, and then ran to catch 
mein her arms, 1 pushed her back, and 
said again in that dull, cold voice: 

‘Dick is dead!” 


She looked at the young map, and I saw 
bim bend bis head in mournful assent, 

I did not lose consciousness, but ali at 
once my very life seemed to be ebbing 
away from my ‘beart and limbs, When 
Mrs, Nicholl led me tothe sofa, and sat 
with ber kind arms pressing my head to 
her breast, I simply lay hel pless—power- 
less tolook or feel—but hearing every 
word. 

Dick’s friend, now reassured by the pre- 
sence of the other women, stammered 
forth a broken narrative, 


Dick had come on board at Bombay with 
the beginning of rheumatic fever upon 
hiin—bad been very ili—bad straggled 
back to life, nursed by his goodfriend—and 
then—and then—just as home was nearing, 
had beén found dead in his sleep, of heart 
disease, 

Dick had talked much to his friend of 
bis wife and child. He made him promise 
that “ifanything happened” he would go 
to ny father first, to implore his protection 
for me and my little one, and then come to 
break “it gently’’ to me! 

‘‘He tbought of nothing but them all the 
voyage,” said the young man huskily, 
“And he said I was to bring his watch for 
his little son.” 

J] looked up atthisand saw him laying 
Dick’s old watch—that looked like a fami- 
liar face—softly upon the table. 

As be did 80 two great tears dropped be- 
side it. How strange that he should cry! 
His tears must be warm, and I felt 
felt 0 cold—so cold that no warmth could 
ever come into my frozen veins again. 

‘‘Ia there nothing for me?’”’ I asked be- 
seechingly. 

Dick’s friend looked for a moment at me, 
and then said: 

“He told me—if he died—I was to give 
‘his love’ to his ‘pretty Nancy.’ ” 

The poor young fellow had turned his 
eyes tothe door while speaking. He now 
rushed cat—mutteripg that he would come 
again, 

But though he wrote to me, I never saw 
him more, 

Torpor took possession of me again. I 
thought thischill creeping througo my 
veins must inean death; and I was giad in 
adullway thatit was so easy to join my 
Dick, 

My gallant, handsome Dick! How thin 
and pale aud cold he must be now! Bat I 
was coming to him—and surely he would 
unclos6é those pale lipsand smile at bis 
‘pretty Nancy’? still! 

I could hear the faint rustle ofthe wo- 
men busy about me; {could smell the 
brandy they wererubbing on my lips. But 
I did not want to be roused—l wanted to 
lie thus till leaw Dick’s spirit meeting 
mine, 

Naddenly, a tiny cry—growing even 
louder and clearer—-pierced through the 
stupor in my brain. I tried to shut it out; 
but it rang in my unwilling ears, and 
so mething—could it be my dead heart?-- 
fluttered in answer. 

1 staggered to my feet and walked swift. 
ly straight to the bed where my baby lay, 
Just waking from sleep and calling for me. 
As bis soft face touched mine the ice in wy 
veins melted, and arush of warm fears 
mInade ime feelthat I still lived—lived to 
suffer and be lonely indeed, but to guard 
Dick's boy. 

‘Yon lassie’’ bad stolen from the room 
attend the door once more; but, warned 
by her late indiscretion, she calied Curia. 
tie out to interrogate some viattor, 


In a second they were both pushed asid: 
and, with my baby in wy armas, | looked 
up to meet my fatner s eyes. 

He at 1 


doorwa white aire 








out two eager trembling hands towards me 
and Dick’s child. 


A True Snake Story. 


BY DR, A. STRADDLING, 











let me offer a sample of the othe brand 

—the ‘snake-story’ which is not true, 
I clipped it from a paper published in the 
very country in which the scene of the 
other is located, Guiana. 

A bos-constrictor woke up thin and hun- 
gry afier a three months’ nap, and set off 
to look for his breakfast, He was soon re- 
warded by the capture of an agouti, which 
he crushed and bolted whole, after the 
manner of his kind. His appetite being 
not yet appeased, he went stili farther 
afield in quest of prey, and presently com- 
ing to a fence and essaying to pass through 
between the stakes, he was stopped mid- 
way by the lump in his body which was 
the outward and visibie sign of the defunct 
but undigested agouti 

As be lay in this position, another agouti 
happened to wander incautiously near his 
nose, and was seized, constricted, and 
swallowed in like manner. Agouti num. 
ber two passes down the serpent’s body 
to join its predecessor, but was stopped on 
the other side of the fence; and the state of 
affairs now was that the boa could neither 
go abead nor astern, being jammed by his 
fore-and.aft inside passengers; and in that 
situation was found, caught, killed, and 
made into a ‘snake-atory.’ 

For the truth of what fallows I can 
vouch, as all the collateral and corrobora- 
tive circumstances, though not the main 
incident, came directly under my personal 
notice, 

The wife of one of the overseers on the 
Enmore estate in Demerara had one morn- 
ing laid her baby asleep in its cradle while 
she performed certain househoid daties, 
Enmore is—or was at the time of which I 
write—tne largest sugar plantation in that 
county. The estate has a station on the 
little line which runs through several 
small towns, still bearing their quaint old 
Dutch names, as far as Mahaica. 

The baby aforesaid was carefully screened 
from the blazing heat of the day within a 
cool green-jalousied veranda, and was 
lightly covered with a muslin net, to guard 
its Mumbers against the disturbing infiu- 
ence of flies, marabundas, scorpions, spi- 
ders, and other small but unpleasant deer, 
of which this favored land is the happy 
hunting-ground. 

It was three months old, was No. 1, and 
was the pivot on which the daily life and 
love of both its parents revolved. I regret 
to say 1 bave forgotten whether it was a 
boy or a girl. 

Picture to yourself, then, if you oan, the 
horror of the yonng mother when, on steal- 
ing into the veranda to refresh herself 
with a peep at her unconscious darling, 
she beheld on the muslin cover a live ser- 
pent! She had not been long in the colony 
but bad already sufficient experience of its 
teeming reptilian faunato recognize the 
blood-red, blunt. headed creature which lay 
on ber child as a coral snake, reputed to be 
so deadly as to slay a man or horse with its 
bite in twenty minutes, 

It bad apparantly fallen intotbe cradle 
from the ledge of the Venetian ehutter 
above, and ita weight causing the muslin to 
bag down, it was uaable to raise its body 
high enough to get over the edge of the 
wicker work and escape, a4 it seemed to be 
endeavoring to do. 

Terror-stricken as she was, the poor girl 
by a desperate effort summoned up all her 
self-control and remained atill, knowing 
that if cbe baby were disturbed it might by 
its movement provoke the snake Ww 
strike, 

After watching the ineffectual efforta of 
the latter to climb the side of the cradle f> 
a few moments, which seemed iike hours, 
an idea few over her baif-numbed brain 
She crept gently forward, inch by inch, un- 
til by stretcping forth one toot she could 
touch tue rocker, 

Getting her toe underneath this, sie 


es relating my true snake-story, 


+tiowly raised it until the basket was tiitd 


cousiderably away [rom her, and was con- 
sequentiy lowered on the side towards 
which the intruder was directing his at- 
tempts al assent. 

The plan suoceeded admirably: the un. 
susp cious Kerpent wriggled its way up the 
now moderately inclined plane of the net, 
retardsd inits progress only by theur 
stable hoid aftiorded by the jatter. ‘Ita head 
was a.ready overthe edge, and in anuiber 
would have been 








q arter of aminate it 
, when tne treacneércous re 
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the mother stumbled wildly to recover her 
nearly lost balance. 

It was too much for her; the awful ten- 
sion snapped, and she calied her hus- 
band’s name with a hoarse ory. 

Well that shedid! He was nearing the 
house at the time on his homeward way to 
mid-day breakfast, and just caught suund 
of that agonized whisper as he crossed the 
muddy canal. 

A few seconds later he was in the veran- 
da, reading his wife’s bioodicas face with 
wild questioning eyes. No speech could 
she force through her hot lips; no work 
spoke he, but he followed her outstretch. 
ed finger as she pointed to the atillawaying 
cradle, 

With one dash he seized the muslin and 
tore itoff. Had this been done at first, no 
doubt all would have been wel!, but the 
free border being within the side, the light 
net slipped from under the weight of the 
snake, and the reptile fell hissing and 
writhing upon the naked body of the 
child, now crying and lifting up its hands 
towards its mother. 

There was no moment for thought. Like 
lightning he gripped tne infant by the 
shoulder and torew it out on the fluor, 
where it fell with a broken ooliar-bone,but 
saved! 

And it was through being called upon to 
administer restoratives to the wife and to 
treat this injury—which may have been 
caused by the fall, or, more probably, by 
the frensied grasp of his powerful band— 
thatI,in the absence of my friend, Dr. 
D—, whose guest I was, learned the fore- 
going particulars within ten wilnutes of 
their oocurrence, 

The snage was already despatched, and 
lay on the verandah boards with lis head 
smasbed fiat by an unnecessarily tremend.- 
ous stamp of the paternal heel. 

Imay justsay that youth and a good 
constitution, in which the Moraystire 
breeses were not yet dissipated by fuver 
and agueé, enabled the mother to throw off 
the nervous illness with which she was 
threatened; and that, although the condit- 
ion of the child’s shoulder and the pain ut- 
tending It naturally caused the parents 
great grief, it recovered perfectly without 
any impairment of the use of the arm, The 
fragments Ol the snake were gathered up 
and preserved ina glass jar of white rum 
from the factory ‘still;’ and long afier- 
wardeas hetola the tale,the big biack 
bearded Scotchman’s lips would go white 
with anger and hie forehead bead aa iv 
shook bis fist at “yon devil” in the bottic. 
And I daresay that it moves him to this 
day. 

For I had not the heart to tell him that 
the creature was hariniess, and that he bad 
broken the baby’s oollar-bone- over a poor 
worm who oould do less injury that a mos. 
quite. 

Fervently do I hope that they have 
never learned it. And if the deciaration 
of ite innocence forms a damp and depres. 
sing appendix to this tale, kindly remem. 
ber, in extenuation of the circumstance, its 
exceptional character as that seeming para- 
dox, a true snake-story. 

——— ee 

Some Boys —-lt takes the average small 
boy to concoct schemes to surprise his 
elders, One of the newest schemes of this 
sort is being practiced by a seiect coterie of 
youngsters whoresideé upon one of the 
South Side avenues, 

Ifthey keepit upthey will doubtless 
acquire one Of the soundest cases of thump 
ing sever administered to a boy ora set of 
boys. Their modus operand! is this: 

They first steal,beg or borrow some lath» 
and on tue end of each iath they bunch tie 
remains of a pewspaper. Thon they prow: 
about their neiguboruood, tomewuere nea, 
6P.M.,and peer Into unprotected win- 
do #8, 

Wien they seeatfamliy atsupper they 
quietly strike matches aud iguite their 
newspapers, after which they elevate their 
latus in frontof the windows and utter the 
invet fiendieb yells. 

This noise attracts the attention of the 
supping family, aod, Of course, they sve 
the flaming papers just outside of the: 
windows, 

For a wowent or twothey are alarmed 
by the unusual spectaci6, but wren the 
house r@aiize-~ that Le Las been Beared tiv 4 
boyish prank be gravusa@ heavy cane «anu 
starta forthe door, only to find 
youngsters nave made good the'r eacayn, 
acooinpanying their departure with ceri 
alive yells, 

Bot some night theman cithe hous 
will get a good start, and when | 6 does L¢ 


that Lie 
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will warin the jackets of the youthful crea 
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SEES OO: 


Scientific and Useful. 


PHONOGRA PH Y.—Pbonographbs are to be 
put in the post offices of Mexioo, to be used 
by persons unabie to write, im@order to send 
Ineesages to friends through the maila. 


Stee..—Watch springs, piano strings 
and similar articles bave been successfully 
tempered by electricity. Thestee! is wound 
on a #pool, placed in an oll bath, and by the 
electric current kept at the exact deg: ee of 
redness necessary for the temper required. 


Ivorny,—Much of the so-called ivory now 
in use is simply potato, A good, sound po 
tato washed in diluted sulphurio acid, then 
bo!led in the same solution, and then slow- 
ly dried, is all ready to be turned into bat- 
tops, and innumerable other things that 
ivory is used for, 





Damr Watts,—One of the best reme- 
dies for damp walls is the growth of ivy on 
the exterior, The pendent leaves prevent 
the rein from penetrating to the wall; and 
if any damp arises from the foundation, 
the plant absorbs the water, and dins!pates 
it Into the air from the under side of every 
leaf, 


To Destroy Eaas,—One of the bent 
methods of destroying the nite or eggs of 
bugs and fleas, which ere sometimes found 
in the pleats or gathers of mattresses and 
bed furnitare, jstolron them with a very 
hot iron. The ordinary treatment of beat- 
ing and brushing the furniture in the open 
air is not al ways efiectual. 


A New Use For GRranire.—A Now 
Hampentre gentieman has brought out a 
new use for granite, It is made from fine- 
ly crushec granite, which, when formed 
into any desired shape by moulding and 
afterward burned and hardened, is to all 
appearances harder and as strong and dur- 
abie aa the solid stone iwelf, which it re- 
serubles close in appearance, 

<a 


Farm and arden, 


SALT AND LiMma,—The best way tw appiy 
salt to laud is to mix it with the lime or 
asbes, one bushel of salt to ten of the lime 
orashes being the proper proportion, It 
renders the iime more soluble, due to 
chemical action, 


Corn-HUsKS —Corn-husks make excel- 
lent material for mattresses, If properly 
prepared, which oan be done during the 
winter, at times when storins prevent other 
work; but it Is doubtfal if it will pay tor 
the labor bestowed, 


THe PouLtTRY.—When a flock of bens 
do nol pay, the best plan is to pick out the 
ones that are laying and sell off the others, 
it Is sometimes the case that there are too 
many of them together. A fow hens well 
kept will produce more eggs, proportion- 
ately, than @ larger number, 


GRAPE-VINK#.— Every farm should have 
afew grape vines, They serve as arbors 
or shade, and can be grown where they 
will not take up much #pace, Ail poultry 
yards will be improved if grape vines are 
grown along the fences, and the fowls will 
find shade under the overhanging branches 
In suinimner, 


Tun KRoapo Tax.—After the road tax is 
worked out inany farmers think that all 
they do on the roads is lost labor, Keally, 
the making of good roads is more to tiie 
farjner's interest than any other kind of 


tax be pays. Equally @o ti should reern: in 

tne keoplog Of weeds from seedi: gy, ether 

mo bis Own land Or that of his neigtibe 
ABOUT THK FakM.—~Makeo @ note of 


things not yet attended to. Hundreds of 
jittie things about every farm need atten- 
thon. Each one of these considered alone 
is of atunall lnportance, bul when aggre 
gated they uiako @ large total, Maks notes 
of these boings 44 you pass about, and don’t 
fail to make trequent reference to yo  r 
Pe. porano um book, 


THE WALKING GAIT. —In O Ji6 ‘he waik 
ing walt ol borse (8 6NCOUraged., Att 
Stale Fair « walking 
the tim: for fournntoe ofa inile vary 


nach wan arraiy t, 


a4 


from 4100 415, Eaco horse drew hata 
tou of coal, Ltle worthy of teing ina 
A part of the pri grate wat ail faire, wat 
Wai KIO Cail CePerVes8 wore Bllentlicn Lua 
it Las rece! vod, 
QUALI K: OF ANIMALS,—The pers 
jus ives Of the aoliiais YW) v6 Used in 
g aro more tingportaut tian those cf 
| ane ra; the qualities Of parents is 
riant thar yrandperents a 
’ ’ f 
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A PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Tue Post will send as a premium to 
evory person who sends us $200 for one 
year’s subscription in advance, either the 
magnificent picture of “CHRisT Brrore 
Pitats,”’ which we have deacrived in for- 
mer issues, or the two splendid companion 
photo gravures “InN Love’ and “Tus 
PRAOKMAKER."’ They are printed on 
heavy-toned paper, and are in#ize 1.x 1h 
inches each, The subject of the firat namea 
“In Love” represents a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man. 
sion. The matden is sewing and the lover 
after the atyle of the period, is paying her 
most courteous attention. Everything in 
the work is full of life and beauty. In the 
second picture, “The Peacemaker,’’ the 
couple have plainly had a quarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently glad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who bas just 
come upon the soene, and wishes to have 
them ‘make ituav,’’ Each picture tells lis 
own story completely, and each is the se- 
quel and complement of the other. Pret- 
tier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parlor or sitting- 
room, never caine from the hands of an ar- 
Uint. 

Rewember we send either “Christ Before 
Pilate,” orthe Two Splendid Companion 
Photo-gravares “in Love’ and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subscriber 
who sends us $2 0) for THs Post one year, 








insincerity. 

In its broad snd coarse sense dishonesty, 
or untruthfulness, is felt to be despicable 
and universally execrated, while, as to in 
sincerity, one of the commonest and most 
tolerated of all ‘‘foibles,’’ it can scarcely 
be said to be held in abhorrence even by 
the most rigidly precise and exemplary of 
moralists. 

Nevertheless, as a matter of absoiute 
probity, there 1s ro difference, except in 
Gegree, between the utterance of a talse- 
hood and untruthfulness in conduct. Liv- 
ing and acting » lie is as bad as telling 
one. 

Yet it would seem as ‘f the motive and 
purpose of untruthtulness practised were 
to be taken into account in estimating the 
magnitude of the offence. Abstractedly 
this is not so; but in fact it must be. 

The human mind cannot regard the 
faultof pretending to be rich when we are 
poor, simply to gain respect, ss of equal 
gravity with that of professing to be poor 
in order to extort money. 

Vanity is recognized as a pardonable 
vice, although it is doubtless the active 
cause Of more sin and misery than apy 
otner error or fault of human nature. 

The fact that the msjority of respectab'e 
and virtuous folk go on telling les a: 4d 
acting lies with impunity does not aft.c: 
the nature or quality of the wrong they 

, It only shows that, after all, the laws 

{right are very leniently administered 


i thal Man bas preal cause to be gra’ 


r the lorbearance with which the ey: 


ustice regards his man flences 


8 not the part prucent sell disci 





plivarian to try this forbearance too se. 
verely. 

Setting aside the possitility that Provi- 
dence, wo often tempted by neglect or de 
fiance, may avenge the wrong we do per- 
sistently, there is the bad effcct of wrong 
doing on our own characters, against which 
it is only wisdom to guard ourselves 

No man can habitually set himse!f to 
deceive those around bim without i: the 
long run deceiving himself. He becomes 
entangled in the toils of his own snare, 
himeelf blinded by the dust with which he 
tries to blind others. 

This form of insincerity relates more 
particularly to ourselves, and only to oth 
ere in reepect of what they may think of 
us. 

We deal only with the surface view of 
the facts, and say nothing of motives like 
those bad ones which often underlie pre- 
tence and impel the unprincipled to affect 
certain excellences of character with the 
intent of inducing those around them to 
admit them to confidences which they mean 
to abuse, or to entrust them with property 
which they intend to purloin; while the 
insincerity that diefigures and defames 
1Ocial intercourse is most conepicuously 
mischievous ia its eftects. 

S.ocerity is one of the best and most 
social of virtues. At the same time, it is 
far too commonly misunderstood, end either 
travestied by mere superficial candor or 
contounded with reserve. 

If the truth could be known about minds 
and bearts—as the phrase is—there would 
be strange and startliny correc ions wo be 
made in order to group the men and wo- 
men of our acquaintance naturally and ac 
curately. 

Many of those from whom we nv w stand 
aloot should be our bosom friends, while, 
of those we trust with our innermost s8€- 
creta, some would be excluded from even 
the outer circle of truce triendship. 

For ourselves and others 1 16 well w 
cultivate sincerity, in the just sense of that 
quality. 

W bat we really want is honorable truth- 
fulness, with the reserve that aliows time 
and opportunity for the verification of im- 
pressions received and the correction or 
confirmation of Judgments formed 

As aastep towards the improvement we 
desire in this direction. it would be well to 
eschew and discontioue the easy habit of 
raspy thoughispeaking It is not right, 
but wrong, to say out all we think as it 
occurs to us, because a very large m» j ority 
ot the opinions we entertain about persons 
and things are erroneous. and it does much 
mischiet to others and more harm to our- 
selves to express them. 

It isin early life that sincerity can be 
most successfuily cultivated, Those who 
have the care of the young should bear 
this in mind and the measures to ensure 
that nothing incites them to fa)sehood or 
dissimulation. Untruthfulness in word or 
deed ought to be punished with marked 
severity, and in no circumstances eacuscd, 
while faults instantly and tully contessed, 
80 that there is no deceit in the story, may 
may be looked upon with forbearance. 

There is no crime against self and others 
compart b'e, for enormity and destructive 
ness, Wiln insincerity and the several forms 
ot lying. Without this element there 
would be little sin in the world. 

it was the first fruit of sin, and it is the 
seea by which evil is propagated. Tuacre 
are many ways of lying, and the least di 
rectare the worst. Playing on words, or 
misleading, or taking refuge in a special 
meaning, is worse than a simple false- 
hood. 

lt costs the mind more pains to practise 
deception cunningly than to lie openly. 
The lie that looks like ‘‘prevarication’’ is 
\heretore not less, but more heinous than 
others: and yet parents make light of these 
( ftenses and cal] them ‘‘romance.’’ Truth 
is the regenerator by which human nature 
is to be restored, 

REPENTANCE being a necessary dispen- 
sation to be passed through, by all who 
en'er the heavenly kingdom, every ain 
that bas dominion over us is a proof that, 
however sorry we may be tor the distrees 
it occasions, we have never yet pressed 
through the straight gute. 





PETURBATION Of mind 
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stead of looking outwardly for the cause, 
we sought it no where but at the bottom 
of our own bearts. This introversion, by 
deepening us in self abasement, would en 
large our experience of the mystery of ini- 
quity in its root and ground, and guard us 
sgeinst imposition, both in ourselves ana 
others, 

i mg of the circumstances of human life, 
whicn are so apt to sink the mind into dis 
couragement, and produce discontent and 
repining, we are never fully reconciled to, 
till we are convinced they were the provi 
dential means of our preservation, or extri 
calion, trom eviis of greater and more last 
jog consequence, 

In metaphysical researches, each adven- 
turer jadges of the depth of the waters, by 
the leogtn of his own jine: all beyond must, 
10 him, be mere corjecture. Hence tbat 
variety ot opinion we find in the writings 
of Philosophers— What is unfathomable, is 
€quaily incomprehensible. 


Frm the vices and foliies of others, 
observe what is hateful in them. Consider 
how such 4 practice looks in another per- 
eon, and remember that it looks as ill or 
worse in yourself. 
others learn something worthy of your 
imitation. 

RRLIGION is more than mere < pinion, 
more than mere sentiment, more than mere 
emotion; it 18 the fusion of the intellect and 
the epirit, the united energies of mind aud 
will and sou), bending themselves to the 
formation of & lie ot integrity and noble- 
ness. 

Love and hatred, are the two powers 
which are contending for the sscendency 
in us: and ove or the other wil! flaally pre 
vail. In the meantime, our fruits show tk 
which we are most subject; fcr ‘grapes 
come not of thorns, nor figs of thistles."’ 


PceITIvENss3inastateof uncertainty, is 
generally acknowledged to be wrong; yet, 
we are seldom 80 fully aware of the error 
in ourselves, a8 inclined to take offence at 
it in others, especially if we meet with it in 
the way of opposition, 

]¥ we were as patientin waiting tor the 
instruction of wiedom, a8 we are earnest to 
take sure stepa in the prosecution of our 
worldly aftsirs, we might soon become ac 
quainted with her lore, and proficients in 
her ecbool. 

A TRULY humble person is not oftended, 
but pleased with a detection of its errors, 
ifiin the manner of exposing them, tbe 
jaws of friendship and decorum are not 
violated by upkindness or dissimulation. 

Ir is possible for us neither to have, nor 
desire to have, an increase of wealth, or 
even to despise it a8 savages mostly do; 
and yet * be the mere slaves of lust, am- 
bition, or avarice 

ConscreNCE doth nut distress the mind, 
for the deficiencies or mistakes of reason; 
but only tor the deviations of the will, 
from that which the mind apprehbends to 
be right. 


Ir is with the christian as with a pupil 
learning to write; if he did not keep his 
eye on the copy, he is likely to be contin- 
ually repeating his own errors. 


A virnTuvus mind will not be disposed 
to take credit to itsclf jor ite attainments, 
while conscious of any censurable defi- 
ciency. 


Ivy we do not wish to pass for any thing 
better than we are, we shall be invuluer. 
able to the shafts of emvy and tlander. 

To insinuate a thing pr: j idicial to anoth 
er, which we are not willing openly to 
avow, isa kind of mental assassination 


Tae plessantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, and the great art in life 
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The World’s Happenings. 


A warm Christmas is said to indicate a 
cold Easter. 


There are upwards of 10 000 professional) 
beggars in New York. 


ln Northwest Kansas thcusands of bush- 
els of corn are being burned as fuel. 


Ice bas been tound on Mount McClellan, 
Callfornia, which is computed to be 80,000 years old, 


The trade of baby farming as a profitable 
and Increasing business is advertised in all parts of 
Fogland, 


A thrifty Obio girl sold a batch of old 
love letters to a ragman last week. She realized # 
cents, which, she declares, isa good deal more than 
they were worth, 


A colored woman in Missouri only dis 
covered recently that she was not a slave, and ob- 
tained judgment in the Courts against her last mas- 
ter’s estate for §1, 400 waces, 


A child born in Denmark is considered 
to be a Daneonly while be remains in that country, 
Birth in Portugal confers Portuguese nationality 
uniees the child formally renounces It. 


A thief, who stole a horse in Winchester, 
Va., rode the animal all the way to Xenia, U., about 
700 miles, where he tell into the hanus of the policea 
day or twoago. He made the Journey in a little less 
than two weeks, 


An lllinois woman who broke her wrist 
while trying to raise a window ina railroad car has 
just received $1655 damages, and a Wisconsin mano 
who broke his thumb in the same endeavor Is suing 
for $3000 damages, 


Sam Galvin, colored, though 95 years 
old, worked as porter at the Monongahela Hotel, 
Pitteburg, up toa few days ago, when he was <is- 
charged. He expects to be re-engaged when the 
house opensagain. 


A Jiterson City paper tells of a dog 
which followed a coon Into a cave, where he became 
fast in a narrow aperture and was compelled w re- 
main until he grew lean enougnu to get through, 
which requircad twelve days, 


Bridgeport, Conn, ought to have the 
palm for wideawake policemen, whena safe weigh- 
ing © poundscan be taken from a store within a 
stone's throw of the police station and dragged all 
over the town without interruption, 


The British bout Brisk has given the 
most couclusive proof that a torpedo may be effect- 
ive. She fred one of bers at a buoy which bad been 
towed out as a target by her steam cutter, and, mise 
Ing the buoy, hit the cutter and sank her, 


New York has & pawn-snop clegantly 
fitted up to hard wood, brass, etc, The unlyue fea- 
ture, however, is a bandsome large orchestrion, 
which grinds out music all day iong, It is said that 
ite purpose is to soothe the feelings of the unfortu- 
bate patrons, 


A remarkable town, indeed, is Hanover, 
Me., ifthe following, which ts waking the rounds of 
the New Kngland papers, Is true: Hanover is with- 
out a minister, ductor, lawyer or pauper, aud bad 
enuugh muney left over from last year lo go without 
assesslug Gew Lakes, 


lo a Wheeling store where looking glass- 
es were furimerly ecatlered around rather generously 
tiney dave all been taken dowa, ‘*The reasons,’’ 
said a floor walker, ‘‘le that the womeu would crowd 
wherever there wasa looking-glass, and we took 
them down until after the Christinas rush,’’ 


The late Thomas Parker, of Washing- 
ton, became so attached to a cane—a cheap one, 
which he bad carried for years—that he kept it in bed 
with him ail during his iliness, and before dying ex- 
pressed a wish that the favorite stick be buried with 
bim, H's wish was carried out, the cane being put 
in his cuffin, 


Clift Clay, an Americus, Ga, Jad, not to 
be outdared by bis youtbiul companionss, rode 
horseback acrosi the trestle bridge, tworquares long, 
four feet wide and twenty-six feet high. Soon after 
he had started some women saw him, but were 
obliged tu let him go on, as the animal could not be 
turped around. 


Boys at school usually sympath z3 with 
acompanion whois being birched, and those in a 
Maysville, Cal., school proved to be no exception 
until the offending lad hit the teacher—a woman. 
(hen they took the chastising in thetr hands, and, vo 
use the words of the local paper, they ‘‘wiped the 
floor up’’ with the lad, 


Out in Cleveland, O., a judge adopted a 
novel means of deciding a sult over the ownership of 
a carrier pigeon, Me asked disinterested persons 
to take the bird outside the city and release it. The 
pigeon flew to the loft of the plaintiff, and the jadge 
decided that that was sufficient procf that the bird 
belonged Lo the former, 


Exch division of the Boston police force 
is lo be supplied with along wooden pole, to which 
inthe daytime will be attached a biue pennant, 
marked ‘‘police,*’ and at night @ blue lantern, 
which will be carried to fires for the purpose of indi- 
catiog where the superior cflicer can be found, the 
pole being shifted as occasiou may require, 


A family, consisting of a man and his 
wife and child, are livingin thetrunk of a redwood 
tree, near Healdsburg, Cal, A San Francisco daily 
says: ‘They appear to be well cultuieéd, claim to be 
from Oregon, and are too poor to pay rent fora 
house, The man dves odd Jobs on the neighboring 
farms, and the boy traps fuxes and coons anu seils 
their skins, 


Tbe natural cunning of the fox wes 
shown at New Ipswich, N. H. A fox that was 
started by a hunter rao directly WW a pond and passea 
around the edge On the ice as near ihe open water as 
possible. Tne dogs followed closely, and, coming 
upon weak ice, broke through, and but for help 
xiven them would bave drowned. Meantime Rey- 
ard escaped wa place of salety. 


Mr. Gladstone has an unconguerable 
aversion to smoking. It is re rded that or 
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MORE THAN ALL 





BY SUSIB M, BES. 


One Kiss from thee 
ls more to me 
Than ail another's life could be; 
Ove loving gaze 
To bless my days, 
I prize abovethe wide world's praise. 


One wooing word 
From thy lips beard 
le sweeter than a iupeful bird; 
One tender thougnt 
With more bliss fraught 
Than all the joys the years bave brought, 
ee 


he Black Ghost. 


BY OYRIL BENNETT, 











offered to tell me a ghost story, I 

declined with thanks, I said that 
] was weary of supernatoral visitants and 
their supposed antics, and that if it would 
really be au intense gratification to him to 
relate a atory of some kind, I shoald prefer 
his selecting a less hackneyed sub- 
ject. 

But when he assured me that this par- 
ticular narrative was absolutely true, and 
that the ghost he was acquainted with dit- 
tered from the majority in being biack, | 
magnanimously consented to hear his 
story. 

I reflected, too, that if the warmth of the 
roow and the somewbat monotonous tone 
of my good friend’s voice were to exercise 
a mesmeric eftect upon me—as seemed |i ke- 
ly enough—he might possibly, owing to 
the dimness of the firelight, remain in 
blissful ignorance of the fact, and at the 
end of the performance we should both be 
equally pleased, 

On this occasion, however, contrary to 
my custom, I did not at once succumb to 
these somnolent influences; a circum- 
stance so rewarkable as to inspire me with 
the belief that Bernard’s black ghoat 
might prove an interesting acquaintance w& 
otucrs besides myself, I therefore tell the 
tale lo the best of my recollection. 

September 20, 18—, was a memorable 
but uncomfortable day at Langbourn 
Priory, particularly to Squire Langbourn’s 
only daughter Greta, 

On that day ber first proposal was made 
to her, iu the ivy-bowered walk leading 
from the house to the tennis-ground, by no 
less a personage than Sir James Bracklet- 
tnorpe, a rich baronet and a terrible 
bore. 

Poor Greta replied spasmodically in her 
fright thatehe was very mucu obliged to 
hiu—it was very good of him—but she 
really didn’t think—he must forgive her— 
but—she was certain she couldn’t—she was 
very sorry—-it was quite impossible—and 
then she broke down and began to cry; 
whereupon Sir James, feeling very awk- 
ward, stammered out that he was afraid 
he’d siartied ber—there was no hurry 
about it if she’d like to think it over—and 
so forth; which did not appear to console 
ber in the least, 

He then betook himself to the Squire, 
made his proposal to bim in a concise fash- 
ion, ani received an entirely favorable re- 
sponse. 

In fact, the Squire wes delighted at this 
turn of sftairs; and when Sir James in- 
formed him that his daughter had appeared 
consideravly less 80, he answered prompt- 
ly: 

“Ob stuff! You leave her to me, I'll 
stand none of her nonsense, and so |’)! 
s20ow her pretty soon. A fine state of 
things for a girl like that to be having opin- 
ions of herown! When I wasalad young 
pecple did as they were told; and I’il have 
it so now, or I’ll know why not,” 

Now, Sir James had no sooner gone into 
the bouse to seek this interview with the 
Squire, than Bernard Courtenay entered 
the bower-walk from the otber end, and 
here he found poor Greta in tears. How 
sorry he was! How hard he tried to com- 
fort her! How anxious be was to know 
whbat could be the matter! 

‘it’s that h—hor—rid Sir James,” she 
sobbed piteously. “Oh, Mr, Courtenay, I 
can't b—bear him!’’ 

Singularly enough, neither could Mr. 
Courtenay. Indeed, he vowed solemnly 
that the baronet was the most thundering 
ass he bad ever seen; and he meant it. 

In a few moments he had learned what 
had bappened, and in a few moments more 
Greta wes efiectually comforted. More- 
over, ehe had earnestly promised that, hap. 
pen what might, she never would have 
anything to do with that dreadful, oon- 
oeited S.r James, who didn’t seem to be- 
le ve that ene could possibly intend to re. 
fuse hia 


WW HEN wy triend, Bernard Courtenay, 


be her father’s opinion on toe subject, she 





and that, no matter what might 


would have a great deal to do—for ever af. 
ter—with Mr, Bernard Oourtenay, who 
could talk sboot her favorite books, and 
who underetood pictures, and who cared 
nothing at all about those stupid foxes, 
over one of which she was sure papa 
would breax his precious neck some 
day. 

It sounded a little odd to hear her talk of 
Papa breaking his neck over a fox, but 
everybody knows that, in such agitating 
moments, one may talk any rabbishb and 
be thought an angel. 

This was highly satistactory so far. Bat, 
unfortunately, Bernard was not wealthy, 
and tle Squire had rather unjustly called 
bim a bookworm the very firs: evening his 
eon Ned bad brought his friend home with 
him from college. 

The prospect therefore was anything but 
bopeful, for if once the Squire set a man 
down asa bookworm, it went hard with 
that man if ever he wanted a tavor of the 
pig-headed old gentiewan. 

Then it must be confessed that Bernard 
was a bad shot, and that he cou!d not oring 
himeeif even to pretend toa liking for tux 
bunting, so of course the sporting Squire's 
contempt for hia was avepeakcabie, 

Marry his daugbter to a fellow who went 
round by the gate? Not be! But Sir Janes 
was an excelicnt and an inveterae nunte- 
man, and wbat more could a fond parent 
desire in a son-in-law? 

Greta and sernard fuily real.zod their 
difficulties and d:socussed them anxious- 
ly. 

“I tell you what, ’ exclaimed (ireta with 
sudden hope. ‘Let's ask Ned to beip ua, 
You’ve no idea how clever be is with papa, 
i always go to bim when papa's wore tire- 
ave than usuai,’’ 

The suggestion was prom ptiy acted upon, 
Ned was disoovered iu the biiliard room 
practising a difficult stroke over and over 
egain, wich a tenacity of purpose which 
would have enchanted his tutors if tuat 
side of nis character bad ever veen dis- 
closed to them. 

He manifested his usual good nature 
when the lovers Wok him into their conti- 
denoe, but his view of the situation was 
scarcely reassuring. 

He bad already been informed comp'a- 
cently by Sir James that he would soon 
bave the felicity of owning his august seif 
asa brother in law, the Squire having free. 
ly bestowed his daughter’s hand upon 
olm. 

Ned had been almost too mach over- 
whelmed with the weight of this ansought 
honor to make a becoming reply, and be 
had barely recovered from his astonish. 
ment when Le was summoned Ww his 
father’s presence and informed in a moat 
emphatic manner of the parental wiil. 

“And look you here, Ned,’’ said the 
Squire in conciusion, ‘1’ll nave no suiliy- 
shallying from Greta about this business, 
and sol tell you. And you’d better get 
that bookworm of a fellow away sharp; 
he’s been here quite iong enough dangiing 
about after her. Do you hear?’ 

“You know,” said Ned ruefully, when 
be bad finished imparting this dishearten. 
ing intelligence, ‘it’s not a bit of good go- 
ing against the governor when he’s in that 
pieasant frame of mind, sol didn’t try it 
on. l’lldo anything I can to get you out 
of this mess, Greta, but I don’t see my way 
very clearly just at present.’’ 

A long conterence between the allies led 
toa no more satisfactory conclusion. Poor 
Greta was weary and overwrought with so 
many exciting scenes. 

Her bead ached and she was sick at 
beart. At last she left Bernard and Ned 
together, and wandered away by herseif 
down the ivy-bowered walk in tue cool 
evening alr. 

It was nearly time to dress for dinner, 
Greta sauntered down the path, still brood. 
ing on her troubies and trying vainly to 
see some way of escape. 

She gazea vacantiy at the opening at the 
end of the walk, Which, suruuded ip mist, 
wight have been a window througt which 
the old yew-tree on the other wide of the 
tennis-iawn was dimly visibie like a grim, 
gaunt spectre, 

As abe fixed her eyes upon it, thinking 
the while on very different watters, se 
was starticd by seeing a Diack shadow 
glide past the opening, 40 a8 momentarily 
to hide the tree from her sight. 

Greta paused, baif inclined to turn back, 
but sbe rebuked herseif for ber childish 
fear and went on resolutely. She told her- 
self that ber senses must Lave deceived 
ber, but sbe bad hardly done so when the 
figure reappeared. 

This time she saw it more distinctly. It 
besitated a scoond stthe end of the walk 
and then came towerus ber. SDé6 800d BLL 
and awaited its approaci 

A few minutes sf rwards Greta Dare ip 





to the billiard-room in a state of great ex- 
citement. 

“What in the world’s the matter?’ ex- 
claimed Ned. ‘My dear girl, you look as 
if you'd seen a ghost.” 

“Ho I bave,’’ she replied with something 
between a lsugh anda sob. “So | have, 
but it’s a bleck one!’’ 

Bernard evinced some concern at this an- 
nouncement, for he feared lest ber unac- 
customed experiences tuia afiernoon nad 
been already too much for ber. 

“It is nothing,’’ he said soothingly. “It 
couldn’t have been anything. You re tired: 
it’s your fancy.” 

Kat Greta, disregarding this well-meant 
consolation, went on eager!y: 

“Ned! I’ve got something to tell you. 
Ned, do listen!’ 

Ned did iisten, and tne result of Greta's 
communication was a consultation so long 
that tue usual time allowed for dressing for 
Oinuer was considerably ourtalied; cunse- 
quently she cawe down ijate, 

Tae punctual Squ.re was displeased; and 
the Squire’s dispiessure was pever vidden 
under @ busvel, Dut was beard and feit aud 
seen of men and women alike, 

Tuts fact wae in itself sufficient to aoc- 
count for Greta’s palpabie nervousness 
during dinuer; and sue suflé 6d from yet 
another svurce Of annoyance, tur Sur Jaues 
Wee seated Gu ber rigut band, bis coimpla 
cent, Jubilant air, and bis patronizivg man- 
ner, ¢Xasperating ber to an indescribable 
Ox.ont, 

if spe bad assured him of her entire de- 
votion, be couid not bave appeared more 
sublimely ounscious of victury. Bernard 
loomed revengeful, and ate little, Ned, 
however, was in exoelient spirits, anu 
talked wore than usual, 

‘1 say, Sir Jaweos,’’ he began, in cne of 
those awkward pauses which sumetimes 
affilota whole dinner-tabie, “you remem. 
ber that awfully pretty littic hounemaia we 
had when you Were bere twoor tbhive yearn 
age?” 

*Pabfectly,” replied the baronet, turning 
and staring monily at Ned through his veye- 
giass, “An extremely interesting young 
pabson.”’ 

“Yes; we used to say that if we were to 
dress her up and bring ber into the draw- 
ing-room there would 06 some jealousy ex- 
cited amongst the ladies, She left usto ie 
married, you know; but @ terribly sad 
thing happened afterwards,’’ 

Here tue Squire made a desperate at- 
tempt at stariing @ oonversation at the 
other end of the table. In vain. Every- 
body wanted W bear what had happened 
to tue pretty little nhousemeld, 

**You know, we have a haunted room 
here,”’ continued Ned, taking care not to 
see his father’s frown, “Weill, Rachel 
slept there the very nigut before whe left 
us, and——’’ 

‘“Ned!’’ called out the Squire, who had 
grown very red ju the face, “S.wp talking 
(hat nonsense, Haunted room indeed! Nu 
such thing.’’ 

It would never do to alarm Sir James 
with family legends #0 early in hia ocourt- 
ship. 

Ned iooked mildly surprised, and lapsed 
into silence. No more was said On the sub- 
ject just then; but when the Squire was 
once again engrossed in conversation with 
Other visitors to the Priory, who were 
seated on either side of him, Greta said 
Boitly: 

‘*-Wouldn’t you like to pass a night in 
the baunted room, Sir James? Lote of 
people do it & show they’re not afraid.”’ 

Sir James did not seein at all impatient 
to display bis heroic disposition. 

“Well, rably—a——”’ he began doubt- 
fully. 

“Mr, Courtenay slept there the other 
nignt,’”’ continued Greta, with an innocent 
air. ‘*He didn’t mind it at all.’ 

“Never bad such a good night in my 
life,” put in Bernard,in asomewhat vicious 
tone. 

The more the baronet patronized (ireta 
the more savage Bernard became, 

“1 do wish you'd try it, Sir Jamee,’’ she 
resummed in ber sweetest tones, ‘Just for 
one night.”’ 

W hat could the baronet do but consent? 
He felt anything but comfortable, how- 
ever, for he had no taste whatever for 
haunted rooms; and his fears were vy no 
means ny re alter dinner, when Ned 
look bim inW the sombre ball and asked 
his advice concerning the disposal of a new 
case of stofied birda, 

“T tell you what,” sald Ned euddenly, aa 
they siood togetber in front of the wide, 
old-fasnioned fireplace, “I wouldn’t sieep 
in that room to-night if | were you. I’ 
pot superstitious, Dut ii’s an awiaily funny 

ing ow ofter ne fuds legends come 
rue. There's something fate! in that ro 
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“Indeed—a—what makes you thina so? 
That gabl now—what happened to her?”’ 

“]'ll tell you another time,’’ replied Ned 
evasively. “It's a bad thing to discuss the 
supernatural in the evening—apt to inake 
you dream, you know,’’ 

Here they were joined by (Greta, 

“I hope you’re not dissuading Sir Jaiunen 
from sleeping in the weat room,” she said 
petalantly. “I doso wantto know if there 
really isa ghostthere. Mr, Courtenay did 
as] asked him at once,”’ 

Poor Sir James! There waa nothing for 
it Dut to express an equal readiness & serve 
her. 

Just before retiring to rest Greta called 
Ned aside, 

“Ned,” she ssid anxiouarly, ‘‘you don’t 
think there’s any real fear, do you? You 
don’t think it will burt bim?’”’ 

“On, bosb, Greta! Do you want to marry 
Courtenay or don’t you?”’ 

At the same moment Sir James wan say- 
ing to the Squire: 

*“J00d-night—a—a—by the way, Ned waa 
telling me about that pretty housemetda of 
yours, What bappened toler? Nhe came 
from our parish, you know, My sister 
wili be interested in hearing about ber,’ 

“Died suddenly,” repited the | quire, 
“But don’t you belleve any of that atufl 
about a baunted room; there's nothing of 
the kind here, The giri died some time af- 
ter she left us.’’ 

The baronet plucked up heart. Ned oon- 
veyed him to the 111-fated room iu inedlate- 
ly afterwards. Meanwhile HKernard ao- 
quainted the Squire with his intention of 
leaving the Priory next day, @ piece of 
news which the old gentleman roceived 
with equanimity. 

That night the Syulre slept soundly ao- 
cording to his wont, but contrary to his 
custom, he awoke alaboutone o'clock with 
a loud ory ringing in his ears, What could 
be the matter? 

He sat upin bed, rubbed hia eyes, and 


listened, All was still, Perhaps be had 
been dreaming. Atali events, he would 
satisfy himself that there was nothing 


wrong, 

Toe moon was shining brightly into the 
room, for the Squire was an old fashioned 
gentioman who iiked to wake early in the 
morning—tboughb not quite #0 early an this 
—and therefore slept with his biinds 
up. 

So he rose and went to his door, It 
opened on to the great o#k staircase, and as 
he stood In the doorway the pale light be- 
hind bim illuminated the passage imined- 
lately in front cf him, all beyoud reniain- 
ing wrapt in impenetrable gicom. 

At first the whole hours seemed still, 
but presently he heard the openiig anu 
shutting of # distant door; then he distinot- 
ly heard footatep»s—indeed, he even fan- 
cied he could detect the sound of wi isper- 
ing voices—and immediately aftorwardahe 
naw the glimmering OF @ light wt thw fur. 
ther end of the passage. 

“Whe ’s there?’’ calied the Squire, feartug 
burglara at the very least, 

On the instant the light was extin- 
guished, but the footete ps came nearer,aud 
Ned’s voice exclaltmed: 

“Hallo! there’s the light yone out, 
Who’stbat? Is it you, father?’ 


“You Whatiu the name of fortune are 
you up to at this time of night? | thougut 
1 heard somebody call out,’’ 

“Ho did I; but everything seems quiet, 
It wust have been Sir Jamon in w niyiit 
mere, I think. However, l’vo been listen. 
ing outside bis door, and there i#n't a“ 


sound. Hadn't you better yo back to bed, 
air? You'll take ooid. It’s awluliy cod 
out bere,’”’ 

Thereupon Ned, clad in bis dressing- 
gown, emerged into the faint iinht at iis 
fatber’s door, and made a® though ie 
wou!d lead bim back Into his room. ut 
the Squire was not yet s#llogetior rens- 
sured, 

“You're positive it’s all right?’ he ald. 
“Weren't you talking lo Bolebody jum 
now? Who waa it?” 

‘“Oourtensy heard m6 goby aud put his 
head out to ask what was up; tual was 
ail,’’ 

“Blesa my soul!’ cri6éd the Squire «ud 
deny, starting and clatening ile son ears 
violently. “What's that, Noi? °L 
look!" 

‘What do you méan? | don't see 4 
thing.”’ 

“Toere—down the stairs Loot 
those panels where the wou 
@ black thing—«etop lt, Ned seh) 

now it’s gone!” 

The moon had shone tou 
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catch your death of cold. Let me have a 
match to light my csndie, and 1’\l go and 
see if there ia any one about. | wouldn't 
mind betting you it was your shadow—or 
mine—if it wasn't « dreem.” 

“It ween't s shadow, upon my soul,’’ 
gesped the NSqoire. “It wae a thing thst 
moved of itesif.” 

Too terrified to resist, he allowed him- 
sell to be led beck to bed, Ned urging him 
to be quiet so a2 not to alarm their guests. 
For some time be lsy awske listening anx- 
ously, but be heard nothing more except 
hasty footetepe whicn be took to be bis 
son's. 

Presently Med looked in again. and told 
him toet silence reigned ail over the house, 
and that he bad been able to discover no 
gm tangible or intangible, biack or 
white, 

By this time the Squire had begun to per- 
suade himeel!f tha! ne reaily hed been 
dreaming, and, having comforted bimsel! 
with this belief, he soon feli asleep. 

By morning light the fo.lieh fancies of 
the dark seem more foolisn stiilL On going 
down to breakfast, be found Greta down 
before him, making the tea. 

He bed bad no opportunity Fg of 
demanding ber submission w bis will, but 
be did so now in bis usual emphatic man- 
ner, and be was both surprised and pleased 
to discover that, though soe made no pro- 
mise of obedience, ste cflered no aciusi 
opposition to the marrisge planned for 
her, 

The entrance of the other guests pre 
vented his preasing ber further, Soon the 
whole party were assembied at breakfast 
with tne single exception of Sir James, 
whose piace still remained empty. 

At first thie fact was ignored, but as tim 
peased on the Squire became uneasy, Sir 
James was an early riser; nothing but ili 
nees could have kept him in bed # 
long. 

A servant was despatched to inform him 
of the jateness of tue bour, but the man 
speedily returned saying that he had 
knocked loudly et the baronet’s door and 
received no anawer, 

“Hound asleep, I 

ulre, 

et he couid not stifie his vague alarm, 
Breakfast came te an end, and atil! no Sir 
Janes appeared. 

“Ned,” said the Squire, “you go and see 
if you can make bim bear,’’ 

Ned departed. In due course he caine 
back with the report that be bad knocked 
vainly at the door of the west room, and 
that, hearing no response, he bad tried to 
open it. 

lt was evident, however, that it was 
looked on the inside. Had they not better 
unlock the other door, he asked, and get 
in that way? 

‘The Squire hastily agreed, and went off 
himeelf to the baronet’s room, foliowe. 
closely by Greta, Bernard, and Ned. He 
was far Wo frightened to stop to blame 
those who had induced his guest to pass 
the night in the baunted chamber. 

Having tried tne door as unsuccessfully 
as bis son nad done, be made bis way to 
the adjoining bedroom, and asked for the 
key of the door which connected the two 
rooms, 

‘Here it is, pape,’’ said (Greta ‘I had 
thie door locked up last eveuing.’’ 

The Squire turned the key in the lock 
and entered the room in Ill-conceaied tre- 
pidation. Tbe blinds were down and tne 
curtains drawn, so that, asithough the sun 
was now high in the heavens, it was here 
almost dark. 

Ned lost no time in drawing back one of 
the curtains, and all gianced instincively 
atthe bed, It had evidently been slept in, 
but it was now empty. 

“He must have got out of the window in 
the night,’’ said Ned. “This otber door is 
locked on the tneide.’”’ 

Greta drew back the blinds and looked at 
the windows. 

“They are both fastened,” she said. ‘He 
couldn't have got out that way.’’ 

‘He m—muet have got out at this door, 
then,” stammered the Squire, 

“That appears to have beeo locked on 
the outside and the key taken away,’’ ob 
served Bernard grevely. ‘‘Mo: depend 
upon it there is some mystery here.’’ 

‘Why—biess my soul—wan must be 
somewhbere—deuce take mel’’ ejaculated 
the Squire in bewilderment. 

‘Let us hope that it may not have taken 
him,”’ said Bernard ferventiy, 

A careful search all over the room failed 
either to discover the missing man or Ww 
throw any light on bis fate, His things 
were strewn about as usual, for the baronet 
was anything but a tidy man. 

“There are bis clothes!’ exclaimed the 
Squire, ‘‘He must bave gone away aa he 
was. What in the world can have beppened 
to him? Ned! Courtenay!’ be cried, grow. 
ing desperate. ‘‘What in the name of for 
tune are we to do now?" 

‘Have bim looked for all over the piace, 
and, if he’s not to be found, telexreph to 
hia people to atk if he’s turned up at 
home,” said Ned readily. 

These practical suggestions were prompt 
ly acted upon. Sir James being nowliere 
to be found, the Squire repaired to the iit 
rary end de*patoched a telegram. He then 
reminded Ned of the apparition whiob be 
himself had seen the night before, Bernard 
n exowhile listening attentively. 

“Excuse meé, but what was the spirit 
ik 7" he asked, when ‘he Squire paused 


suppose,’’ said the 


‘Did you say it wea tierck? 

‘Spirit, sir? Spiru? Don't know any- 
thing about epiriis,’’ wasihe reply. ‘The 
thing 1 eaw was certainiy bDiace, spirit or 
part 
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what the d—deuce d’you mean?” 

‘Ob. nothing; only I've bad some experi 
ence in these matters, and I know the 
black ones to be the most malignant. | 
‘ald one et a bouse « «bort time ago—I have 
some power in that way. You know |! 
siept in your haunted room the other night, 
apd botbing appeared then.’”’ 

Here one of the gardeners looked in at 
the window, 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” be sald, ad- 
dreasing biueelf tothe Squire, “they say 
there be somet: ing wrong, and the gennie- 
man as was here yesterday not to be found 
nowhere, Sol jus’ ome for to stay as | 
se a quer thing las’ evening as I was 
a going down to them green houses—a que'r 
bieck thing that jus’ went by quick iike. 
and then when] look egain tuer’ wasn’t 
iL othin’ at all to be seen, sir, 

O ce morethe Squire shudderingly re 
Called the dark form tbat bad glided ewif: 
ly past the patch of moonlight on the old 
ak panels, 

Here was unexpected confirmation of his 
belief in the ovjective existence of the 
spectre. It bad certainly been no vision, 
but a terrible reality. 

He charged the inan to say nothing to 
any one elise of what be bad seen, but he 
bad little bope that a wonder-loving neigb- 
borhood would not speedily learn the 
whole story of the ghost seen by the gar- 
dener, and the mysterious disappearance 
of the beronet, duly seasoned with the 
spioiest exaggerations, 

Ned’s next observation, though smal! 
oountort at the moment, yet gave some 
prospect of obtaining relief trom ghostly 
Visiiante in fv'ure., 

*] told Sir James last evening,’’ he vaid, 
‘that be hau much better de warned by 
m6, and change! is mind about sleeping in 
tle west room, but be paid no attention to 
it. Courteoay having passed a night there 
mafeiy, be thought he could do the same. 
Now, that wae « different thing altogether, 
Courtenay really bas a peculiar power 
over epiritia. Noone will ever jet bim be 
present at a Seance in town because bis just 
oelng there store all the manifestations,” 

Ned did not add, at he might have done, 
toast Bernard was a clever conjuror, and 
toat be had once Caught & supposed mater- 
iaiized spirit, and, greatly to bis agony,had 
turned on the gas to illu:nine bis agitated 
ovuntenanoce at an inconveuient moment. 

‘Tnen I wisn to goodness he'd stay bere 
a bit end put # stop toa. this toolery,’’ was 
the repiy of the bewildered Squire, as he 
thought with disinay of the spiritua istic 
reputation hich the Priory was earning 
for itwell 

Bernard did notappearto jump at the 
suggestion, bat he observed quietiy: 

‘It le true, as I said just nuw, thal have 
coneiderabie power in that jine, Indeed, I 
anu in @ position to inform you that Sir 
Janes ie perfectly safe, and that you wili 
uver from Lim very shortiy. He bas sim- 
ply been removed, This is a trick that the 
epirita are very tond of performing. There 
4°® Cases On record of persons baving bee 

” 





But what’s to be done?”’ interrupted the 
Squire. “If you’re up to their ways, can’t 
you getrid cf them for us?” 

“in time, no doubt, it could be managed, 
but | should have to sieepin the west roon 
for a few weeks at the least.’’ 

‘Je thatali? Comeon then! S!itep there 
weeks, months, years—anythiaog to rid the 
place of tois infernal nuisance,”’ 

“Weil, I don’t know,’’ said Bernard 
coolly. “I'm not sure that I can spare the 
time at present,”’ 

Tas Squire began to impiore. Bernard 
merely replied that be would consider the 
matter, aud nothing could induce him to 
commit bimeeif furtuer, 

While he remained tous obstinate!y un 
decide i, a telegram arrived from Sir James 
informing tbe Squire that be had arrived at 
his owa bouse, that he was unabie to re- 
turn w the Priory, aud toat be would be 
giad to have bie belongings sent after him 
witout delay. No explanation whatever 
was given of hie hasty and extraordinary 
departure, 

The Squire trepidation and mystification 
being by no means lessened by this com- 
manication, he continued at intervais 
throughout the day to entreat Bernard to 
proloug bie stay atthe Priory indefinitely, 
poping that, the ghost onoe satisfactorily 
exorcised, the barunet mignt allow him. 
seif to be so far pacified as to return to his 
ailegiance to Greta; but Bernard would 
only promise to rewain one night longer. 
That night he passed in the baunted room, 
and the next morning, no ghost baving 
ventured even to rustie or moan meéan- 
while, be distinctly stated the only terms 
on — he was willing to complete his 
task, 

He declared himself to be in love with 
Greta; her band must be tbe price of bis 
intercession iu the spirit-worid in bebalf of 
tne Squire’e freedom from molestation. 

It is doubitul if his ultimatum would 
have been accepted had nutth» Sqatre re- 
ceived a ietter from the baronet, trans 
ecribed in shaky Characters, and displaying 
' Xtreme ounfusion of mind in ite compost. 
won, in which be assured hie late hos: that 
hie hospitable mansion was the very strong- 
bold of—weli, of the aristocratic gentie- 
man whow be and the Squire were given 
Ww Invoking Ob iim portant o- irritating ooca 
sious—and ihat he inust poaltively decline 
ali connection with a family thus leagued 
with thé powers of darkne-4 

That vé.tied the inatter. The Squire no 
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longer resisved tre united entreaties of his 
gon, his daughter, and his guset. The oon- i 
@piratore (rium pbed 
Meanwhile, what ad been the exper! 
| ences of the unhappy ber ec? The WR 
réfly these When conducted by Ned to 
he haunted qobamber, Sir James caretuily ! 


examined ite every nook and corner, It 
wes long apd narrow, and so plainly far- 
niehed tbat the inspection was very qaick- 
ly accom p! ished. 

There were two windows, one of which 
faced the bed; over it nung a venetian 
blind, bot nocurtain. The other window, 
bowever, bosated of a heavy curtain drawn 
right across it. 

{ce caronet's search disclosed no possi. 
bie biding-place. Only one thing in the 
beanied chamber struck him as being at 
ail unasual, 

Down the wall, close by the side of the 
bed, bung a cartain of similar color and 
textore to that covering the further win. 


Ono lifting this, he foand that it concealed 
@ tail a@trror, and was so secured at the top 
tnat it couid not be altogether drawn aside. 
Ned explained that many peopie con- 
sidered the mirror a ghostly sppendage, 
and it had therefore been covered with tne 
ca 

This mystery solved, Sir James took 
care to place s candie and some matches 
within easy reach of his bed, and by the 
time Ned left him, he b succeeded in 
persuading bimeeif that he was about to 
proveg§possessed of an equal capscity with 
Bernard Courtenay for defying the super. 
nataral, 

Atafew minutes before one o’clock, the 
baronet was io a sound sleep which might 
bave lasted till daybreak had no untimely 
interruption occurred, He was aroused, 
however, by teeling himself grasped 
roughly by tbe arm. 

Betore he was fully awake, a cold wind 
blew on his face. de sat up and looked 
about him, Sufficieut mooniigbt found ita 
way through tne venetian biind to show 
bhiuw faintiy the end of the room in which 
ne lay, but the further end was enveloped 
in darkness, 

Sveing notbing to account for his sensa- 
tions, he struck a light, intending, doubt- 
lose, to explore the whole apartment, But 
a~« be got up hastily, candle in band, a 
white figure armed witn a light seemed to 
m+ke a epring at bim from the side of the 


The shock caused him to utter a loud ory 
and to drop the candle, which feil to the 
floor and was extinguisbed. For a few 
seconds the baronet was too much terrified 
to move, but as bis eyes became accustomed 
to the dim lignt, he perceived what nad oc- 
casioned bim alarm. He bad seén himesl! 
retiected ia the mirror. 

[his discovery, though tranqulllizing at 
first, was calculated to perpiex him afresh 
as soon as he wasn able to collect his 
tuoughts, for Sir James must then have re. 
ine ubered that wnen be bad gone to bed 
tbe mirror bad been entirely covered by 
toe tuick curtain which was now drawn 
away apd looped upsoas to expose the 
greater part of the mirror to view. He 
nicked up the candle and relighted 


t. 

As he did 80 a low moan was audibie, but 
when he paused to listen, all wasstill. In 
a rervous tremor from head to foot, ne 
went down the room and looked timidiy 
behind the curtain covering tbe further 
window. There was nothing there, but 
wulist letting the curtain fall back again, 
nis candle was blown out. 

Turning in dismay to discover the perpes- 
trator of the miscoief, Sir James becaimns 
aware of a mysterious presence. A biack 
tigure stood between hiia and the firelight 
—a tali, motionless form, only dimly dis- 
tinguisbabie against the paie rays from the 
window. 

This time the baronet did not cry out, 
p-rbaps because all power of uttering a 
sound had deserted bim. And #o the two 
figures —the biack one darkening the ligut, 
the white one visible in tbe darkness— 
stood facing one another during a brief 
space of awful silence, Then the spectre 
raised a threatening black arm, and spoke 
in low, piercing tones. 

‘‘Have no fear,” it said, “Do as I bid you 
and you shail be permitted to depart un- 
barmed; disob y, and you are lost.” 

If the baronet had any wish to make an 
appropriate reply be lacked the capability, 
tor ne remained mate. The apparition con. 
tinued In a siow, monotonous Chant, as if 
it were pronouncing some solemn incan. 
tation: 

‘Leave this house instantly and swear to 
hold no further commanication with its 
inmates, beyond informing then that your 
return is im ible. Swear it, or the doo:n 
you know of awaits you.”’ 

The black figure turned a little towards 
the light, and its face was disclosed, Tue 
trembling baronet recognised the features. 
It was the i:ace of the girl Raocbel, not 
rounded, blooming, glowing with health, 
a# he remembered it, but thin, wan, and 
ghastiy white. In quivering accents he 


sg: 


‘(30 then,’’ said the spectre, ‘‘and reveal 
to no one what you have seen, or you 

rish.’’ 

it pointed towards the door, The baronet 
obeye!, bat wnen be reacied the door, ne 
stood sill ea if dazsd. Hethen controlled 
bi nseif euflicientiy to grope for the handie 
and turn :t, but be must have forgotten 
tuat he bad locked it, for he made no at- 
term pt to untasten it, 

Nome tmninutes elapsed before he suc 
ceeded in letting Dimeelf out, and then be 
was brougbt to bimee.f by encountering 
Nod armed witb a candie, 

*Tnoughbt I beara you knocking about,”’ 


enid Ned. ‘*Whai’e tbe matter?”’ 
The baronet’s only reply wae 
‘G.ve me a gt i must g nstant 
Ned led bim back t& ~ 
; th a there war 10t the same as a 
be pn when Sir James wentto bed, ex 


that the candie lay on the floor where he 
bad dropped it in his fright. 

To Ned's questions be returned no an- 
swer. He merely asked to be belped on 
with bis clothes and to be let out of the 
house, His request was granted. 

Before the servant ked the beronet's 
belongings on the following day, Ned re- 
moved .o his own room tbe suit of ciothes 
that tne Squire had observed in the 
haunted room, It strongly resembled a 
su't worn at the Priory by Sir James. 

Shortly after these siuguiar events had 
transpired, Bernard began to exbibit an 
unprecedented devotion to sport, and so 
speedily succeeded in winning the Squire’s 
approbation, that by the time the wedalag 
took place the two were very firm 
friends, 

Some months later, Sir James Brackiet- 
thorpe and his sister were spending a few 
days at a friend’s house. 

‘*Have you beard anything of the Lang- 
bourns lately?’’ asked their loquacious 
hostess of Miss Hracklethorpe one day at 
luncheon, 

‘“Notbing at all, 
you knew them.”’ 

“Oh yes. | was very intimate with them 
once, but I have not seen them for wany 
years now. I had a letter from Mra, 
Courtenay last week abouta servant—a girl 
that was brought up in your parish—a 
Rachel Hunt. 1| belped to get a piace for 
Ler a little while ago, and she is doing very 
well. There was rather acariousatory wid 
about her. She married a groom at the 
Abbey and went to Australia with him. He 
diéd there, but by a mistake in tue tele. 
gram sent bome, it was supposd to be 
Rachel berself that waa dead. Mrs, Coart- 
enay Said she got quite a fright tne first 
ti 16 she #4w the poor thing after her re- 
tarn to Eogiand, especially as she was a 
good deal altered by ber troubles, The vil- 
ingérs had attributed ner death to her hav- 
ing a 4 night in the baunted chamber; 
but 1 »nOw a secret about toat. There are 
two doors to the room, and the young peo- 
p'6 0860 LO play practical Jokes by covering 
une Guorway Witu a mirror, fastened on! 
al the top, and hangivg @ curtain over it, It 
was quile easy tuen for a ghost to get in 
through the hidden door by pushing for- 
ward (he mirror, There used to be double 
doors there once, out the one next the 
haunted room vad been taken off, so that 
there was plenty of space behind the mir. 
ror, 

‘Hullo, Bracklethorps, what’s the mat- 
ter?’’ cried the host to Sir James, who was 
cooking violently, 

“it’'s—it's a c—crumb gone the wrong 
way,’ gasped the unbappy baronet, 


1 was not aware that 
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WISH you hadn’t agreed to go to Mra, 
| Larvy’s, my poor Madge,” said Emma 

Verdon, suaking her head gravely at 
sue Quiet gure in gray, seated in rather 
persive attitude on the other side of the 
hearthrug. ‘It is not correct to abuse one’s 
nusbanu’s relatives; but as everyone says 
inat ber coildren are utterly spolied, I sup- 
pose | may say 80 too?”’ 

if Margaret Ames sighed, it was so softly 
that ber companion heard nothing but the 
cheerfui tones in which she replied: 

‘Beggars must not be choosers, Mrs, 
Verdou. | want a situation badly, and as 
wy accomplishments are few, | must be 
tuankful tbat Mra. Larby consents to take 
mé. 1 daresay 1s ail geton very weli; I 
did at Mrs, Stavford Brown’s,’’ 

‘Because you let them work you to death 
—or at leust into a iow fever, Dear ine, 
wat an odd worid thisis! Here am 1”— 
and Mrs. Verdon folded ber ringed hands 
on ber lap, and contemplated them with 
8 tistaction—*‘nere am I, not balf as good 
and clever a8 you are, yet biest with a good 
busband, @ comfortapie income, a pretty 
home, and everything, in fect, 1 can wish 
for excr pt children, while you are aione in 
the world——” 

‘Not alone,’’ cried Miss Aines, warmly, 
‘while 1 have generous iriends, who no 
sooner Lear that | am ili, than they bring 
me here, and nurse me back to heaith,”’ 

‘My dear Madge, we sbould have been 
brutes if we had not done as much as that 
for you. Aren’t you one of George's 6s- 
pecial favorites? Only tne other day he 
oid me that l bad twice proved myself a 
seusivie woman—first, in my choice of a 
friend; secondly, in tnat of a hus. 
baod,.” 

Madge Ames iaughed with Mrs. Verdon, 
and wentally conceded tuat the light- 
hearted little matron was indeed biest with 
many worldly advaniages. But she was 
too unselfish to envy ber; and though ker 
own lot was a thorny one, she did not mur- 
uur. 

* You ought to bave married years ago,” 
said Mrs, Verdon, dogmatically, 

“And leit wy invaid father? Impos- 
Bitle!” 

“And tbe result is, that at nine-and- 
twenty you are’’—“faded and spiritiess,’’ 
Mrs. Verdon was about to say, but checked 
herself—*you are doing scucoiroom drud- 
gery, and degenerating into—into——” 

“An old imsid,” interposed Margaret. 
‘Don’t be a’raid to eayit; there are worse 
fates In the world than that of spinater- 





nood,’’ 

‘*thutl there are better, I should like to 
see you marri¢ed,and so would George; and 
f you have outlived tne romantic tenden- 

“ “ l used to tease you at ac 

im Le * ‘ 
~ Mise Ames. 6 Re oa 
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“ Well, then, dear, why shouldn’t 
marry Mr. Hayleigh? You like him, I 
ka0w, because he is quiet and gentlemanly, 
He cannot be as old as he looks, for be and 
George were at Charterbouse together. He 
haso’t a relative left, for I heard him tell 
my busband that during the ten years be 
spent at a merchant's office at Bombay, one 
after anotber dropped off, till none remained 
to weicome bim after bis long absence, 

1 toought I heard bim say he should go 
back to Bombay.’’ 

* Because he is so lonely here; but if he 
could meet with some we)l meaning, sensi- 
ble, prudent woman, wbo would be content 
with the moderate com cy his pension 
secures him, I think he would prefer to stay 
in England.” 

‘* Has he said ao?” 

“Well, not positively; but, to be frank 
with you. Madge, my husband and I have 
discussed the subject several times during 
toe three weeks Mr. Hayleigu bas been 
with us, and we bave agreed that it would 
be an exce!lant thing for both of you.’’ 

But Madye sbook her bead, 

“Seeing that I have spent, in my bed- 
room, the greater part of the time Mr, 
Hayleigh has been here, and that he is too 
soy or too reserved to talk to me when I do 
make an appearance in the drawing-room, 
we certainly have not had maay oppor- 
tunities of gumen acquainted, All he 
knowsvf me is that [ am sickly and sallow ; 
all I know of him is that he wears the shab- 
biest of coats, and buries bhimeelf in a book 
or a newspaper, instead of giving ue the 
descriptions of India I should like to hear,” 

“You might add, that he walked to the 
town in a pelting shower to get the grapes 
he heard that you fancied, and bis syes 
grew moist when we thought you were 
threatened witha relapse. Moreover, he 
always listens delightedly whenever you 
sing those queer old ballads, which you 
certainly do uncommoniv well. But that’s 
neither nere nor there, You want a home; 
Ailan Hayleigh requires a housekeeper. 
Then why should you not spend the rest of 
your lives togetner. ?”’ 

Madge reduened and drew a long breath. 

“It would be a great venture for botu 
parties, °” 

“If you were young and foolish—yes, As 
you are prudent and practical--no, You 
would be better off as Mrs. Hayleigh than 
as nursery governess at Mrs, Larby’s, liable 
to be turned away at a month's notice. 
Now, don’t be romantic and repeat the oid 
truisme about marriage without love, etc, 
bat promise to think 1. over coolly and sen- 
aibly.”’ 

While Mrs, Verdon was talking to ber 
frieud by the drawingroom fire, Mr. Verdon 
was sounding his, over the cigar in which 
he indulged ere they left the dining room, 

‘1 would rather stay In Eagland thao go 
back to India,” Mr, Hayleigb admitted. 
‘ But then I have degenerate! intoa fidgety, 
prosay old batebelor! Would sucb a woman 
as Miss Ames endure with my habits, and 
the quiet country life she would have to 
sbare?’’ 

‘I should think it would be paradise to 
her, after a Loudono schoolroom, or the 
dreary jodging from which my wife and | 
brought her, She isa grateful littie soul, 
and if you treated ber well I am sure she 
would make you all the return in her 
power.” 

“It sounds horribly selfish to meditate 
marriage for no vetter reasons tban because 
one is tired of drifting about the world, and 
would like one’s comforts studied !’’ 

“Psba!l lfwe men did not look after 
ourselves who would look afterus? Better 
be dependent on a wife than a merg hire. 
ling, who would throw up her berth as a 
beiter one offered. ~ the way, you might 
settle down near us you felt inclined. 
About a nalfa mile nearer the town there 
is @ pretty snug cottage to let, standing in a 
charming garden, so that you could grow 
your own roses and cabbages. The rent 
1s moderate, the situation cheerful, and the 
rooms quite large enough for a couple with 
@mall ineans,”’ 

Mr. Hayleigh smoked out his cigar before 
replying, but when the servant announced 
that cofies was served in the drawing-room, 
ne said quietly: 

“]71l go and see that cottage to-morrow ; 
and if you think [ shall not be refused, I’! 
ask Miss Ames to go with me.”’ 

* * * a ” 2 


WHEN Mrs, Verdon announced to her 
mother and sisters that Madge had declined 
Mrs, Larby’s situation, because she war 
going wv be married to Mr, Hayleigh, she 
pe heard with a burst of mocking laugh- 
6r. 

“So you have turned match-maker, En!’ 
exclaimed her mother, “and succeeued in 
your first essay. Your next efforts bad 
better be made for one or other of these 
girls, who are plaguing me to death with 
their ¢xtravagance. 

Mrs. Verdon, whohad been adopted and 
regarded by an aunt, and did not admire 
the tendency to be fast displayed by her 
sisters, drew in her lips, 

‘‘Lam no watch-maker, mamma; neither 
should I care to recommend as wives any 
g'ris who fail ip their duty ss daughters.”’ 
"Don’t preach, if you please !’’ oried 
S phy, pertly. ‘(We are not prudes and 
varitans, if youare. But tell us what pat 
!t into your besd to bring such an old maid 
and bachelor together. How amusing it 
will be to see them trotting up the churcn! 
Sich ‘charming’ young ocoupie! | 
wouldao’t mises the sight for anything !"’ 

‘frere will be no sight and no orides- 
moaids,’” she was prompily informed. 
‘Madge will be married in a bonnet and 
raveliing-drees, and then go home to her 

*D DOUsE, 

What no bridal trip at all!’’ exclaimed 
ariotte, Mrs. Vernon’s younger sister. 
“itis to be deferred for a few weeke, at 


Cr 





you | the end of which time business wil! call 


Mr. Hayleigh to London, and he will take 
his bride with bim,.”’ 

“In a third-class carriage, to see St. Paui’s 
and the tower, and perha ascend the 
Monument. How remarkably jolly!" 
aneered Sophy. “Theatres and concerts 
path 2 es too great for such elderiy 

o 
“Madge Ames was very kind to me two 
youre ago, when | was iii, and you were ail 
n Scotiand,” Mrs. Vernon’s mother inter- 
em “She came and stayed with me till 

was better, I think we ought to make 
her a on present, thoagh, really, your 
milliner’s and dressmaker’s bills keep me 
so poor | cannot afford it.” 

“Give her a cookery-book,” sug 
Chariotee ; “it will be cheap aod useful.”’ 

“Or a butter-dish,’’ said Soph 

“Or something to wear.” cried Joan. 
“That,e what I should like best it 1 were 
about to be married. You mightspare her 
one of those dowdy shawls, my dear, of 
which you have such a choice in your ward. 
robe; their being out of date would bea 
recommendatiou to such an old tasbioned 
bride as Mise Ames.’’ 

‘*W hat is your gift to be, Emma?” asked 
her mother. 

“George will give Mr. Hayleigh an easy. 
cbair, and | intend to present Madge with 
ner wedding-dress and bonnet,.’’ 

**{ hope you'll do the same for me when 
the happy moment arrives,’’ was Sophy’s 
filppant comment, ‘What is the gown to 
be—green merino or blue cashinere?’’ 

A question Mra, Verdon did not choose 
to answer, 

She had already undergone a scene with 
her husband’s sister, the lady whom her 
match-making had deprived of a governess. 

Mrs. Larby had very wuch disparaged 
Madge, protesting that she only engaged 
her to oblige Mrs. Verdon; but she was 
bighly indignant at being deprived of the 
services of a person whom she now regarded 
a8 a perfect treasure ! 

As for Madge, she was fluttered and 
anxious; not troubled with many doubts 
respecting Mr. Hayleigh, in whom sbe saw 
uiuch to esteew, buat afraid that she shuuid 
uot develop into as good a muanvyger as a 
experienced wo.nean would have been. 

he confesse.i this to him, 

“I bope you will be patient with me,” 
sue added, ‘till I bave learned to be econ- 
ounical, It you will tell me exactly how 
iwwuch you can afford to let me spend in the 
nouse, | will du all in my power to keep 
sithin the limits,” 

“If you wear such a worried face as that 
{ shall be driven to a diet of bread and 
water,’”’ was the amused reply. ‘But be 
comforted, for | am neither an ogre por an 
epicure,” 

Madge laughed with him, though it was 
faintly. For the first time for many years 
her poverty oppressed her. Not even to 
the kind hearted Emma Verdon did she 
caré to reveal toat ner parse was 80 empty 
as to render it impossible to procure the 
most modest troussead, 

“I think | caught to tell you,” she said to 
Mr. Hayleigh, ‘tbat that I can bring you 
nothing but myself,’’ 

‘‘Mre, Verdon told me you had been de- 
nenpent on your own exertions for years, 
Poor little woman!” 

He spoke so sympathetically that she 
ventured to draw ber chair nearer to bis, 

“T was not — paid—at least not very 
badiy ; but my old nurse, who had gen- 
erously given mea home when my father 
died, feli into great straits some time since, 
and J have looked upon it as a duty to give 
her all the help I ould ”’ 

“Is abedead? No Then you had better 
send for ber; there must always be room 
enough in our cottage for your friends— 
yoar true friends, Margaret,’’ 

Her eyes giistened, but she hesitated. 

‘41t would not be fair to burden you with 
such a heavy expense. 1am afraid nurse 
will never regain ber strength.” 

“Then 1 shall have to take to sm»king 
cheaper cigars. Don’t you think you can 
keep house for two people and s couple of 
servants if I give youa nuadred poundsa 
a month? I will pay gardener and an odd 
bo Bie 

adge stared at him and gasped for 
breath. 

“Mr. Hayleigh !” 

“Call me Allan, please, it sounds ‘ess 
formal. What is it, my dear 7’ 

“Do you know what you said?” 

‘On, yes; I will give you wore by and- 
by; but until the bouse 1 am bailding is 
finished we mayas weil live quistiy— 
don’t you think #0?” 

+] toink there has been a great mistake,” 
was the agitated reply. ‘Mrs. Verdon led 
me to understand that you had no other 
income than thé pension and some small 
savings!” 

“Perhaps I omi'ted to mention that one 
of the Hindoo Rajans in return for some 
services | was avie to renter him, lef me 
at his deatbavery handsome property. 
And, by the way, there are 4 few pearin io 
this box that you might iike to wear.” 

And Madge found herself the possess :r 
of a necklace and bracelet that surpasse | 
any ornaments she Lad ever seen. 

the next day some huge hasket-trunks 
caine from Paris directed to Misa Anes, 
Mr. Hayieigh had friends in that city whe 
hed been deiighted to select and forwart 
a troueseau for hie bride, And it wae ons 
that sent the warm bearted Kawa Verdon 
into rapta es, and overwhelmed inrek 
Madge witb gratefal joy and eatonishment 
toat anyone should think her worthy of 
such beautilai things. 

Mr. and Mre. Hayleigh were married 


and had gone nome totneir pretty cottage | 


before any of toeir neighbors disoovere 


| that the middle aged bachelor was a wee 


thy man. 


| 
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“Dear me!’ exclaimed Mrs, Boslev, 
vexediy, ‘“‘what could Emma have been 
about? Such achance as it would have 
proved for one of ber sisters !”’ 

“And how unfortunate for him to be per- 
sueded into marrying such an unintereat- 
ing, cut and-dried old maid as Margaret 
Ames!" added ber daughter Joan. 

“I beg your pardon!” said a gentioman 
visitor,jwho hal been gossiplog with Ohar. 
lotte an! Sophy and caught bata word or 
two of these remarks. ‘‘Were epeak- 
ing of the Allan Hayleigh who bougnt 
the Broomfield estate?’ What astrewd 
fellow be is, and what a charming woman 
his wife! I met her just now driving her- 
self in the prettiest of carriages drawn by 
@ pair of ponies thet | have seldom seen 
equalled, Is there not some romance at- 
teched to their marriage ?” 

ee no!” he wasaseured, “none at 
all 

Bat happy Madge always thought to the 
oontrary, and regarded her quiet, prosaic 
husband as the fairy prince who bad turned 
all the clouds that darkened ber girlbood 
Into light and Joy. 


a <a ee — —_—~ 


Few SUPERSTITIONS,—To allay hemorr- 
Lage a toad, weli dried in the suu and put 
into a bav. was hung round the neck bya 
string sofficiently low to touob the region 
of the Leart, and a preparation of garlic and 
honey sweer d on the person was said to 
act as a Charm against tie bites of dogs and 
reptiles or the ming of numerous insects, 
likewise effecting their cure, Toothacha 
could be cnarmed away by a fow leaves of 
the:‘«hephard’s pure, placed in the sole of 
the shoe on the reverse side of the boiy to 
that in wuich the tooth was aching. An 
excellent recipe for weak or sore eyes was 
t e expressed juice of the calyx of the red 
houeysackle, provided aiways that the 
flowers were gathered kneeling, re ting 
nine paternosters in honor of the Trinity 
rine more to'O ir Ladye great’ and aocreed, 
Rest and sleep required after application. 

Anotber prescription for the eyes much 
in favor with the Anglo-Saxons was a paste 
inade of the strawberry piant and pepper, 
dilated with sweet wine. Oniidren were 
paased through the aplit stem of a tree for 
tbeoure of the rickets, vutthe fracture must 
be afterwards bound up sufficiently tignt 
to insure cohesion. For ague a very weil 
salted berring, split open was applied, as 
hot ae possible to the soles of the fee, It 
might also be mitigated by the habiiual 
wearing round the neck of an emerald a 
gem equally potent in epilepsy. Precious 
stones were accredited with marvellous 
powers over the moral qualities and sfieo. 
tions, as well as physical diseases—hence 
the origin of their being set in rings and 
worn. The teeth of old age were fixed 
o—, in the gumea by an infusion of pow. 
dered jet; while water in which the beryl 
had been steeped affordeu a valuable wash 
for strengthening the eyes, besides insuring 
the mutual love of a wedded couple, 

—- OS 

DISOCOMFORTS OF THE Past.— Nowa- 
days the workingiman enjoys luxuries in 
furniture which were but turee centuries 
ago beyond the reach of the king. Even 
in the time of Eiizabeth the oomfort ofa 
carpet was seldom felt, and the iuxary of 
a fork unknown. 

Rashes coinmonly supplied the place of 
toe former, and fin were the invariable 
substitute of the latter. The bedding of 
this period is stated to have been straw 
paliews, or rough mats, covered only witha 
sneet, under coverlets made of skins of 
animals, and a good round log instead ola 
bolster or pillow, 

A househoider seven years after bis mar 
riage thought himeelf well lodged with a 
mattress of flock bed, and a sack of chafi 
fora piliow. Even ‘*be lord of the town” 
seldoin iay ina bed of down or whole 
featbers. 

Asfor servants ifthey had any shoet 
abuve them, it was weil; forseidom had 
they any under their bodies to keep then 
trom the pricking strawe that ran oft 
turough the canvas of the pallet. 

Again in Skipton Castie, one of the moat 
splendid mansions of the north at this 
period, there were not more than seven or 
eight beds, nor bad any of the chambers 
either chair, giasees, or carpets, 

In a merchant’s house, about the same 
period, we find ,the parior bad a wainscot, 
a tanie, and afew chairs; the chambers 
above had two ‘best beds,’’ and there was 
one servant’s be ; but the inferior serv- 
ants bad oniy waltresses on the floor, 

Yet this merciant is supposed to have 
been better supplied than the neighbouring 
gentry. His plate, however, consisted of 
sixteen spoois andafew goviet and ale 


pow, 

Diner—'* You bave waited upon me very 
ree ae and I have enjoyed iny meai 
thoreugbly. You have behaved like a 
gentieman, and a gentieman you certainly 
are, notwithstanding your huwbie opgcu- 
petion.” Walver—‘'l hops, sir, tbat 1 am 
« gentiem’n. I aiways try to be one.’ 
‘itis as I suspeced, and, being a gentie. 
man, I spall not insult yeu by offering you 
money. Perbapsatsome time I may be 
atie to reciprocate your courtesy. Till 
then, farewell,” 

—_--—-—=P> 2° <> — 


A VISITOR enters @ Frenco newspaper 
(fice and i» greeted poll ely by the office- 
voy: “If monsieur co.nea to fight a dusi,he 


wiil have to be kind enongh to call again, 
Ail our editors are already engaged for to. 
day.’ 

a = = 


Souwroneeskeda lady :aboat a sern 


n re~nemhbée T ‘Remnen 
ay ater c« in’t remember 


pe He nad have it written down 


AT HOSE AND ABROAD. 








A Milwaukee clergyman who in ac- 
quainted with Rev, Mr, Milburn, the blind 
Chaplain of the House of Keprerentatives, 
states that the Chaplain has no idea of 
times. He ia liable, it is said, to preach for 
three straight bours, and he ia ao confused 
in regard to day and night that be ia likelv 
bo start out at midnight for the purpose of 
making a social call. 


Kdward G. Freeth, aged 8, son of a New 
York jeweler, died on Monday under pe- 
cullar circumstances About four weeks 
ago he was B tn nne when oF pe snomeagy waa 
run over and Kilied by a coal wagon, The 
circumetences made a deep iinpreasion 
upon the wind of young Freeth, and after 
he went home he oould talk of nothing else 
for days, He gradually became excee!ing- 
ly {ll and wasted away onti! he died. The 
physician's oertificate gave bydrocephalns 
as the cause of death. 


A Sydney paper reports that during a se 
vere storm at Louth, South Ausiralia 
“obunks of loe as large as cricket to!'s fell 
to the streeta. The Court Houre, Royal 
Hotel, Telegraph Hotel, and all bulidings 
covered with tron roofs, were perforated 
by the falling bailatones. A number of 
dogs and other animals about the town 
were kiiled during the storm, (reat aam 
age was done to window yiasa and vege- 
tation. For veral days the meroury had 
been above 1(}) degrees in the shade,’’ 


A Brooklyn clergyman gives this pre- 
scription for insomnia: “I have tried every 
expedient for going to sleep, but I have 
never found any comparable simple res 
olution. I stand at the gateway of my 
mind, resolutely shut out every thought 
that attempts to enter, and succeed 
When they find they cannot get in they 
give itup and leave ine. | am not always 
equally successful; but I can so generaliy 
go to sleep at any time on five minutes’ no- 
tice, and if need be for five minutes’ nep, 
There is a great powor an a resolute I w'!!, 
I believe few of us real'zs how much power 
there 18 in it.’’ 


In Pittsburg, one day this week, a police 

troi sergeant and bis driver wore myst! 

ed on reaching the station, after answer- 
ing a call and receiving @ prisoner, to find 
the wagon empty. They could ea#ily un 
derstand bow the prisoner might have en- 
caped had he been alone in the body of 
the wagon, but he bad a policeman with 
him, While they were busy thinking out 
an explanation the missing couple put in 
ao eppeerance and the blue coat unravel- 
¢d the mystery. He ssid thatthe prisoner, 
suddenly arouring from the stupor into 
whicn be bad fallen, dealt him « heavy 
blow in the face and then jumped our of 
the wagon and ran. He naturaily enough 
quickly rushed alter the man without atcp- 
ping to notify the driver or sergeant, who 
didn’t hear the fuss, because of the nolae 
made by the wagon, and, 0/ course, drove 
on. 





Marie Therese, a French Sister of Mercy, 
has just received the Cross of tie |, giou 
ot Honor at the banda of the Gioveruor of 
Tonquin, This devoted woman waa only 
2) yearn of age when she received her 
Oret wound in the trenches at Halaclava, 


She was wounded again at the battie of 
Magenta, Later, with undaunted energy 
and couragé, she pursued her chosen mils- 


sion under her country’s flag in Syria, 
China and Mexico, From the battie of 
Worth she was oarried away suffering 
from serious ipjuries, and vefore #he had 
recovered she wea again performing her 
daoties, On one occasion a grenade tel! 
into ner ambul- noe; she seized and ran 
with it for a hundred yarda, wuerety ner 
pationt’s lives were saved, though she her- 


self was severely injured by the burating 
of the missie, The French troops, who 
were called out to witness the unusual 
roene of t1.6 bestowal of this honor upon a 
woman, presented aris to the heroine of 
the ceremony, and the Giovernor asked 
whether there was a diving (nan more do- 
serving of the croma than “the woonded 


soldier's sister, mother and inost devoted 
nurae,’’ 


A Mexican letter tf a Ciévelan’d paper 
eave: If you chance to be a visitor ala Me x!- 
can ‘‘valie’ ‘quietly altting ou a bene) mi ud. 
ing your Dbusines# and watching lie siow, 
do not be surprised If mone bewitching se- 
norita, with raven bair and roguish eyes, 
trip: lightly up to where you are «iting 
aod unceremoniously smashes an eyy over 
your bead, Pont be warmed or fieuten- 
ed, butteks it all in good part. The exe 
ia not addled, nor has it contents of any 
kind save Boule Bort Of Weel Bineling per 
furn6, sachet power, or porlay bile of 
fine gilt paper, all of whien de pe atout 
your head and shoulders in @# per: ct show. 
6r This curicus acilon ia mere y to #bow 
ber preference lor you, and tfaoaan tiny 
tation for you to yet up and a! 
her, The ceremony dercrites is, to Mex 
can ‘‘batles,’’ as our (ie@rmean favors are 
our bail roo.e.” Thie jitthe diverston is 
evrried toe harm @am extravaga: ceo at or 
oepecially at plvele bali” ji A 
the ege*, possessing B8L61.4 ren 
decoreted ion the moat deileate ox o 
art, offtentiines conteln va 
anu even perbay,s, «¢ 
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Dur Young Folks. 





ADRIFT 1N A BOAT. 


BY B KER. 


YERaALD NORTHSBROOKE and bis 

three Jittic sisters bad jast come to 
I live at Singapore with their parents. 
Their delight at the funny-looking little 
native bouses built on the water, and the 
ploturesque dress of the Malays, was un- 
bounded, 

One alternoon Gerald wandered away 
from his sisters and the governess, and 
while dawdling close by the sea, saw a 
prau (Malay boat) moored benesth the 
shadow of a projecting viuff, As he was 
very sleepy and tired (for be had been 
“exploring” ell day), aud the boat looked 
comfortable, he aiid into it, crept under the 
thwarts at the bow, and wes soon lulled by 
the gentle lapping of the waier into a deep 
dream leas 8) eep. 

While he was sleeping #0 peacefully bis 
family were in a terrible etace of anxiety 
about him, The servants were sent out ip 
search of him, and Mr, Northbrooke him 
self went to the police office to report the 
case, There was iittie sleep icr any of the 
household that night. 

“I know he’s been eaten by a lion!” 
sald little ena, wesing to and fro in ber 
bed. 

“Or swallowed 
criei Maud, 

‘Oh, yea,” said Isabel; ‘(ierald has told 
told us ali about the wiid beasia tuat prow! 
about Singapore at night, aud the dreadful 
serpents; sO we know the truth, and can’t 
be comforted,” 

W ben (jsrald awoke, all wae dark around 
hiv, and be was in the open eva. 

Hie got up, rubbed his eyes, thinking be 
must be dieaming. Just then tue moucn 
broke through the clouds, and lit up tLe 
faces of three men at the stern of the boat 

‘To Gerald's borror, they were screaming 
and staring wildly at bim, and suddeniy 
one of them rusbed towards bim, vrandisu 
ing bie gilttering dagger, the sight of 
Wuich greatly Cooled pour Gerald's enthu- 
siasu for his beloved Malays, to whom he 
now found bimeelf far closer than he 
jiked, 

The fact was that the same moonlight 
which showed the Malays Ww Goeraid bau 
also shown bil tw tuem, and they touk tie 
white-faced Maglish boy for a ghost, They 
had got into wweir prau alter dark to go out 
fiebiug, and bad not seen bin lying in the 
bow. 

Gerald bad most fortunately picked up 
sone Malay on tue Voyage W Singapore, su 
when he heard the wen repeating tue wold 
Lantus! (ghos.), be took ip tue situation a6 
Ouce, and Delore Lhe terriole zigzsg Breese 
(sword) was near @ueuUgh lo wound bi, 
called oat; 

“Salata bantus, Sala anna Jaki puti,dan 
saia mow baggy! ankow ringlt.”’ (1 am vo 
ghost. lam « woe boy, and | will give 
you moaey,.” 

Atine magic word ringit (money), the 
Maiay put back bis Kretee uw the fclds of 
bis earupg (elirt), and, reaching vut bie 
otuer band, lapped Geraid Umidly on the 
aboulder lo ake 8u/6 Dal LO Wasa living 
boy, and no ghost, 

“Were is tue wouey?” said hein Malay. 
“Give lous Due!” 

4 feariul thought flashed upon Gerald, 
W uere was the money indeea? But afier 
searching wildly in ail bis pocket he did 
Inanage to bring Out a few coppers, and one 
or LwO small BI1VOr pieces, WiLL & gre al deal 
ol string, Cake-cruimbse, lumps of itfiee, 
seaweed, and ali ihe other miscellancous 
rubbish with Which a schoolboy’s pockets 
are filed, 

‘4, will give you thie now,” said he boid- 
ly; ‘and if you take we beck saleiy to 
S.cgapore you ehail Lave wore—ever Bu 
u.ueb gold,’ 

T. bis surprise the Malays seemed well 
satiefied ior a few coppers would krep 
tLew for m Week, @e Irull, ricé, and fsu 
were Cheap «DOUgL Ib (hel) CuuDtry, 

A fier sowie talk amonget themeeives,they 
managed toexp.aln tO Dim toat they wad 
to wo to Johore to get some epecial kind of 
fish for the Singapore warket but tim 
they would bring Diw buwe toe nex 
evening 

Poor Gerald was by no means happy at 
tne idea of Deing (twenty-four pours trore 
In the boat, out. fter e mea! of bananas end 
1 o@ which the Malayer pave to bin be feit 
eowmewbaet resigned, and lay down sgain, 
bh eplng up bie spirite by thinking what a 
I 


by a boa-constrictor!' 


ero be would be at KRaghy, aod picturing 


imeecif as toe centre of a gr ip of boye al 


eagerly sening + bie tor By adver 





Before dawn the strong healtuy led had 
fallen asleep again. His second sleep, bow- 
ever, was not fated to last long, for be was 
rudely awakened by a loud crash and «4 
clamor of many voices, and in another 
second the boat wae capsized, and he and 
the Malays were struggling in the water. 
A larger boat had run into them, but the 
crew bad sbheered off without offering any 
help. 

The three Malays kept by their boat, try- 
ing to right her; bot Gerald, seeing the 
land near, struck out for it with ail bis 
strengtb. 

He was a good swimmer, and soon 
reached the beach, but just as he was stro, - 
giing up it a huge breaker tumbled him 
head over heels. 

“Hallo! my young gentieman, this is 
certainly a very uncereimonious way of en- 
tering my kingdom!"’ 

Gerald looked up, and saw atall stately 
figure bending over him, and offering a 
hand tohelpbim up. Tbheastranger was a 
Malay, but spoke very good English. He 
wore a purple and white turban, a jacket 
and sarong, end bed handsome gold brace- 
lete on bis wrists, 

‘You are English, of course,’’ went on 
the stranger. ‘“‘Ti-ere’s no mistaking an 
English boy. What is your name?’’ 

‘Gerald Northbrooke, May I ask, sir, 
who you are?’ 

“1 am the Mabarsjah of Johore,” said be, 
smiling at Gerald’s astonishment “But 
you are wringing wet, 60 come along to my 
palsace, and 1 will give you some dry 
clothes and a break fast.”’ 

Gerald then told tbe Mahbarsjah his ad- 
ventures in the boat, at which his High- 
ness laughed heartily. 

“They'll be terriuly frightened about 
me at tome ’’ added Gerald. ‘‘How can I 
get back?” 

“They are getting up steam in my yacht 
now,’ said the Matarejab, “and she will 
be ready to start in an bour, 80 you will be 
nome before your people will bave had 
time to miss you,”’ 

W hile they were speaking they had been 
waiking through a beautiful garden, and 
had now entered the palace, which was 
xuarded by armed soldiers in gorgeous 
unl’orms, 

G-rald was led by native servants upa 
handsome staircase into a sumptuousy 
furnisued bedroom. Bat the clotues given 
to him were too big for his boyish figure, 
and he felt deeply thankful that nis Rugby 
comrad:s would never know what a queer 
hgure he bad made before the Maharejah 
of Jonore, 

Our bero longed to atep into the splendid 
reception rooms, of which he caught 
giimpees as he went down tnto the dining- 
room, where a breakfasi Of several courses 
was awaiting him. 

_ Toe Mabarajah came into the room when 
he bad finished, saying: 

‘ You must come tosee me again before 
you go back to England, and then 1’1) 
siow you wy palace; but as the yacht is 
bow ready, and your parents may be anx 
jous about you, I am afraid we must say 
good bye for the present. By-the-bye, did 
you notice my life-sizsd portrait of Mr, 
G.adstone on the staircase?’ 

‘| did, indeed, your Highness, and think 
it first-rate,’’ 

“] bave stayed both with Mr. Gladstone 
aid Lord Beaconsfield in Engiand, and 
like them very much. But good-bye now, 
and think twice before you trust yoursei! 
in a Malay prau again,”’ 

Gerald thanked the bospitable prince 
heartily for bis kindness, and directly be 
was acoard the yacht she steamed off. 

« . 7 oa . o 

“What oan those guns be firing for?” 
cried Maud, rugning out on the verandah, 
which faced the harbor, 

“There is the Maharajah of Johore’s 
yacht coming alongside the pier, miss,” 
said one of the servanis, ‘‘and the guns are 
saluting bim.’”’ 

‘‘How poor Gerald would have loved to 
see the Mabharajab!’’ said Isabel sad- 
ly. 

‘*Look! look!’’ shouted Lena, ‘here is 
Gerald landing from the Maharajah’s 
yacht!’ 

Toe news fiew through thejbouse, ana 
Mr, Northbrcokeé hurried down to meet the 
lost boy. It wasa very bappy household 
tuat day, and (israid had to repeat his ad 
ventures till be was quite hoarse, 

—_>—i—as se -:—=—“—r— 

AN Atlanta, Ga, girl, who bas just been 
married, certainiy possesses unusual bual- 
nese tect. Aboultwo weeks ago she made 
atcur vf all the prominent jeweiry, tarni- 
ture, book and clLina stores of her city, 
At each #be ingul proprietor 
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probable that some of my friends may 
come in bere and select me a present. It’s 
horrid to get sometbing you don’t l!ke, so 
I want you to look out for me, and if you 
can satisty yourself that a present is to be 
purobased for me, induce the parchaser 
to bny something which I will now se- 
lect.”’ 

The proprietor could see nothing wrong 
in granting the request, and the young 
lady selected a number of things which 
suited ber taste, They were marked and 
the clerks notified. 

From all that oan be learned the scheme 
worked well, and on ber wedding night 
the happy bride had but few presents with 
which she was not pleased. 
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LITTLE JOAN. 





BY BHEILA, 


to make a fuss and not be disagree- 

able to Buttercluck, and I won't 
cry if 1 oan help it; but 1 can’t promise 
that—not Jaitbfuliy,’’ and Miss Joan Lori- 
mer beaved a very large sigh and looked 
moet woe-begone, 

“My poor litte girl, 1 am as sorry as | 
can be avout it, but I really don’t know 
what else todo, Auat Alice will miss per 
fourth bridesmaid very much, and direcily 
the wedding is over | will come and fetca 
you back.” 

**Motber,” said Joan with decision, ‘'l’ve 
promised to go, but I don’t want to think 
of tue wedding at all; it makes me feel 
like a martyr at the stake!” 

Bat you would like some of the cake, 
wouldn’t you?” asked her wother cheer- 
fuily. 

“Yes,” said Joan, reviving @ little, ‘‘a 
large piece, please, and then Butterciuck 
can bave some, ‘But’—relapsing again— 
‘*perbapes she hasn’t got a sweet tooth, and 
then she wouldn’t care for it,’’ 

“Then tuere will be alltbe more for 
you,” said her mother. “Come, my litile 
Joan, try tothink of things as cheerfully 
as you can,’’ 

Now, to explain matters, I must tell you 
that a few days before Joan had been to 
tea with Dolly and Mab Faulkner,and that 
these two bad now got the ineasies, and 
that it seemed likely that Miss Joan Lori- 
mer wes about to follow their exam- 
ple. 

This was all the more unfortunate be. 
cause pretty Aunt Alice, who lived with 
the Lorimers, was to haveagrand wedding 
the following week, and Joan was to be 
one of the bridesmaids, 

Joan's mother hardly knew what to do, 
because some of the guests might be 
afraid to come to a house with a bridesmaid 
in it who had the measles, even although 
the poor bridesmaid did not appear. 


There was a great deal of talking and 
considering, and the end of it was that 
Joan was sent into the country to stay with 
Mra. Clutterbuck (the littie Lorimers a). 
ways called her Buttercluck!), who, once 
upon a time, had been Aunt Alice’s nurse, 
and was an old family friend, so to 
say. 

Everybody felt very sorry for the poor 
little bridesmaid, who was going to lose a! 
the fun. Aunt Alice gave her three new 
books, and Mr. Lorimer said, “John, my 
sop, bear it jike a man!’’ which way of ad- 
dressing ber made Joan laugh through her 
tears, 

It certainly was not very pleasant to go 
away in solewn state, and not to bid good- 
bye to any of the other children, and only 
to nave handkerchiefs waved at one from 
the windows, 


Joan looked up and caught sight of baby 
Ted pressing his little nose flat against the 
window-pane, and Margery, holding up 
her darling Susan, a doll who had once 
been lovely, though it was bard to imagine 
it in ber present condition. 

She waved her Land to them,upon which 
Ted began to kise his chubby mite of « 
one to her until the carriage was long out 
of signt. 

“I do think I’ve borne it like a man,” 
thought Joan; ‘‘a.d supposing I haven’t 
got the measies after ali!’’ 

She bad stayed a whole month at Nurses 
C.iutterbuck’s before, but then she had not 
been alone, for Aunt Alice was there, and 
Tom, and Hilda, and Madge. 

Now Joan felt herseif a person of impor. 
tance, and it was a great satisfaction to her 
to find that Batterciuck was quite dispose d 
to agree with her. 

She gave erself a good many little airs 
in consequence, and poured out the tea 
with much dignity, which was ratber spoilt 


W ELL, I will go, and I’ll promise not 
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with Joan any longer, and walked ont of 
the room with ber tail in the air and a dis. 
gusted expression about her whiskers, 

“{ couldn’t belp it, you know,” said 
Joan politely; ‘I can’t tbink what makes 
me sneeze like this. I haven't swallowed 
the pepper-pot—so far as [ am aware,” 

An old lady who often visited the Lori. 
mers was very fond of saying, “as far as | 
am aware, and Joan liked to say s0 too 
when se thought she would not be 
laughed at, 

Batterclack, however, who was sitting 
beside the window in a great old-fashioned 
armchair knitting a pair of stockings, did 
laugb at this speech of Joan’s. 

“As far as I’m aware, Miss Joan,’’ said 
she, “you've just gota very bad oold in. 
deed, and the sooner you’re tucked up in 
your bed the better it will be for you,” 

“Ive the measies l’ve got, not a silly 
cold,’’ observed Joan, a littie hurt. 

“Well, we'll see,” said Buttercluck; 
“]’m none so sure about it myself, Miss 
Joan,and I’ve looked aiter a many cbildren 
in my time. There, what a pretty baby 
your Aunt Alice was, to be sure!’’ 

When Buttercluck began to talk of old 
times it was generally some time before 
she stopped; however, On this occasion she 
pulled upsbortinthe middle of a story, 
and whisked her visitor off to bed quite an 
hour-before her ordinary bed-time, 

Tuen she gave her some hot elderberry 
wine ina glass, 

“There, child, drink that up, while I 
fetch anotber blanket,”’ 

‘‘But I’m so hot!”’ protested Joan, mak. 
ing a grimace over the wine, 

She drank half of it and putthe glass 
down on the table by her side, and then 
sli ped farther down in the bed. 

Her foot came across something soft and 
warm, and she immediately set up a 
scream, which brought Buttercluck back 
in a great hurry. 

“My lamb, what isthe matter; have you 
scalded yourself with the wine?’ she 
asked anxiously, 

“No; but there’s something alive at the 
botiom of the bed ” cried John. “I think 
1V’s a tiger!’’ and she began to giggle, for 
she knew by this time what it was, 

“Why, if it isn't that Sweep!’’ cried But 
terciuck, diving down and dragging out 
the black cat. ‘She used to be very fond 
of playing this trick when Mrs, Dickson 
and ber children were lodging with me 
last summer; butI thought she’d forgot. 
ten it. You go down stairs at once, and 
don’t you come up again, you naughty cat, 
you!”’ 

‘*] think it was very funny of her,’’ cried 
Joan, trying to stroke the offender, who, 
however, did not looked pleased at the 
turn matters had taken. 

“Now, Miss Joan, you keep as warm as 
you can, and go to sleep,’”’ cried Butter- 
clock, bustling about and tucking her 
charge up. 

*But 1’m nearly baked!’’ complained 
Joan. ‘I’m sure 1 couldn’t be hotter if 
were in in a baker’s oven,’’ 

“That’s quite right,’’ said Buttercluck 
with much satisfaction. “Guod-night, Miss 
Joan, Perhaps you'll be able to go to tne 
wedding after all; whoknows! I have 
known stranger things than that might 
happen, if you’ll believe me,”’ 

Joan did not exactly believe her, and it 
surprised her a good deal to wake up the 
next morning feeling quite well and live- 
ly. Buttercluck came and looked at her, 
and then she gave a queer little Jaugh. 

‘‘Measies, Miss Joan! you’ve no more 
got the measies than I have; it’s only & 
cold, We’li wait a day or two, to be suré 
about it, because it wouldn’t do to make & 
mistake; and there’ll be plenty of time 
then to go to the wedding.”’ 

Batterchnok proved a true prophet, and 
although Joan only went home the day 
before the important day, she did not lose 
much of the fun; and then she was able 
to be fourth bridesmaid to Aunt Alice alter 
all, which of course was the principal 
thing. 
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St Pavuw's Iogw Pacaox will, this year, 
be 360 leet iong and vary in width. There 
wili b@ @ central tower 54 feet square and 
150 ‘eet bigh, Seven smaller towers will 
be erected at different angies, their heigbt 
rangivg from 40 to 80 feet. The towers 
are tO b@ almosi purely Romanesque in deé- 
sigu. 

The amphitheater is to bea large circular 
6nclosure 100 feet in diameter, with a reel- 
istic scené at ihe extreme end and niches 
in the wall filled with statuary. 

The vista will be apout 300 feet long and 
to 40 feet wide, and will be deco- 
ic@ arches and sprayed ¢vér- 
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LOST HAPPINESS. 





BY 6. Vv. Ww. 
eee 


I found a diamond in the rough 
And did not knew it; 

And I was therefore fool enough 
Aside to throw it. 


1 did not even wait to say, 
Within me, ‘‘Shall you?’ 
But after it was thrown away 

I learnt its value. 


The fool I was! her faintest smile 
Was pleasure-giving; 

A word from her for many awhile 
Made life worth living. 


But love like this was not enough 
For me, the poet! 

1 bad a diamond in the rough 
And did not xnow it, 
2 


Or THE GOUT. 

This tiresome disease is sometimes looked 
upon as a penalty for the luxurious living 
of comparatively modern days; but, as a 
matter of fact, it has afflicted man from tne 
earliest times. 

Not long ago &® Mummy was unwound 
in Egypt, which was shown by inscriptions 
to be the mortal remains of one of the 
Pharoahs, and the knotted fingers proved 
incontestably that this monarch—who 
reigned three thousand years agc—was a 
victim to gout. 

Tne Romans, we know, from several 
passages in their literature, were no stran 
gers to ite attachs: and in their times, 
as in Ours, it was largely attributed to high 
living. A curious fact in connection with 
gout, in the days of the Caw:ars, is that it is 
said to have then found ite victims chic fly 
among the weaker sex, who nowadays are 
comparatively tree from it. 

The writings of Galen, Hippccrates, and 
other Greek physicians show that gout was 
as common in ancient Greece as in her 
great Latin rival. Galen said of it that it 
was a distemper which none but the gods 
could cure—an opinion that must be shared 
by many sufferers who have tried in vain 
to obtain relie! from its twinges. 


The doctor who deserves the monument 
as high as St. Paul’s, as wide as the 
Thames, and as enduring as time—which 
Dr. Johason declared awaited him who 
fourd a cure of gout—is still to come, for 
though its attacks may no doubt be modi- 
fled by regulating the diet and taking 
abundant exercise, no one has yet been 
able to prove himself a master of the art of 
healing this most difficult of the many dif- 
ficult diseases to which flesh is heir. 

The varieties of the remedies recom- 
mended for acompiaint is a sure index of 
its susceptibility to treatment; and at one 
time or another, the doctors have professed 
themselves to be believers in almost every 
conceivable method of neutralising the et 
fects of this one. It has been attacked 
with acids and with alkalies, with fire and 
water; cauterisation having been oncé the 
favorite torm of remedy for it, as ‘‘equa 
pura’’ was inthe early days of thie cen- 
tury. 

Elizabeth's minister, Lord Burleigh, wes 
recommended a cure for an obstinate at- 
tack of gout, by the Archbishop of Ar- 
magb, which, had it proved as efficacious 
as it was nasty, should have placed him 
out Of reach of its clutches for the rest of 
his life. The following was the form it as- 
sumed: 

‘Take two spaniel whelps, two days 
old, scald them and cause the entrails to 
be taken out, but wash them not. Take 
four ounces brimstone, four ounces turpen- 
line, one ounce spermaceti, a handful of 
nettles, and a quantity of balm, and put al! 
the aforesaid in tnem, stamped, and serve 
them up, and roast them, and take the 
drops and annoiat you where your griet 
-, 72 

Staftord was advised by Laud to treat an 
attack of gout by running up and down in bis 
bare feet on dewy grass Cardinal! Z ozen 
dorft believed that he could obtain relief 
by bathing his legs daily in pig’s blood; 
and Horace Walpole was gravely advised 
to try the effect of cutting his nails in hot 
water. 

Dr. Sydenham, the renowned English 
physician of the seventeenth century, who 
kuew by painful experience what gout 
was, deciares it to be almost, the only dis- 
ease which destroys more rich men than 
POor men, more men of great intellect than 
men of ordinary capacity and understand 
He says 





“Great Kings, Emperors, Generals, Ad- 
mirals, and Pailosophers, pave all died of 
gout. Hereby Nature shows her impar 
lislity, since those whom she favors in one 
wavy she afflicts in another.” 

Gout is, in short, according to this au- 
thority, one of the revenges of good tor 
tune and plenty; but however true this 
may have been in Sydenham’s time, the 
silment is more demccratic now, and shows 
bo such nice distinction of class. 

Laborers who keep away trom the veer 
shop are hardly ever attacked by it; but 
Over-indulgence in malt liquors is one ol 
the surest passports to gout; and the life of 
{resh air and exercise, which is, broadly 
Speaking, 80 antagonistic to this scourge o! 
mankind, is powerless against ite ravages 
Unless accompanied oy moderate absetin- 
ence from this particular bev: rage Brain - 
workers who, though enjoying goou 
heaith, do not take much eXercise, are 
most subject to gout. 

It is & curious tact that the poorer Irish, 
who live toa large extent upon potatoer, 
are said to be absolutely tree from its at 
tacks. Gout is undeniably on the increase 
1m this Country; and this tact has been pu 
forward as an evidence of our growing 
Wealth and proeperity. A nation must be 
prosperous tO maiutain any considerable 
proportion of its inhabitants in the luxury 
of gout. There is no country in the worid 
in which gout is so common asin Eogland 
no doubt, to the largeness of the lewure 
Class, who do little but eatand drink auc 
endure consequent twinges. 

It is popularly believed that gout shares 
With asthma the faculty of leaginening the 
lives of those whom it favors with its at- 
tentions, chiefly because it allows no other 
Glseare to dispute ite sovereignty. A ta 
mous French physician reached the age ol 
& bunared, and tor sixty years of his lite 
was Subject to gout; aod many others, who 
nave attained great age, have been mar 
tyra to it. Tne gouty old gentleman is 
one Of the mainstays of the humorist; but 
lew who have not been subject to it realize 
tne dreadiul agony that ine victim to thie 
disease 1s Called upoa w endure, 

No doubt the prevalence of gout is to a 
great extent to be accounted for by the 
tendency that it has to descend trom iather 
tosun. Dr. Garrod related that he was 
once consulted by a patient who wid him 
that his family records showed that every 
representative of his house had tailen inw 
its clutches tor the last tour hundred years, 
No doubt this was an ¢xtreme case, ior the 
tendency of gout to ‘‘skip @ generation”’ is 
one of it8 most widely-recogn’z3d atirib- 
ates. It is supposed that cousiderably 
more than halt of all cases of gout are 
hereditary. 

The beat of the tropics seems to be in 
some myeterious way antagonistic to this 
disease, which is far oftener met with in 
temperate latitudes than near the equator, 
and which is also more prevalent in an- 
tumn and winter than in the warm months 
ol summer. 


(brains of told, 


Keep to thy word with care. 
Do thy best, and leave the rest. 
A timely kindness is » double good. 
Forgive any one sooner than thyself. 
Quarrels are easier begun than ended. 
Many suffer trom the fear of suffering. 
Corrected errur serves for a way-mark. 
Expect not an exemption trom trouble, 
Count well the cost of what thou doest 
Patterns are more wanted than precepts. 
Familiar thoughts of death abate its ter 
rors. 
Passionate tempers are their own tor- 
ment. 
Our deepest knowledge is ourselves to 
know. 
Enumerate thy own, but not another's 
faults. 
Oastentatious liberality is ite own pay 
master. 
Oae vice is more expensive than many 
virtues, 
Every deviation from virtue is an ap 
proach W vice. 
True humility, is not apt either to give, 
or take offence. 
Every moment substracts from what it 
paren modesty and humility, are 
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_ Femininities. 


Habits of exiravagance—Ladics’ dresses 


The fire of vanity is fed by the fuel of 
flattery. 


One of the sweetest pleasures of a woman 
is to cause regret, 


Marriage is a lottery in which men stake 
their liberty, and women their happiness. 


Ao engsgement is a very tragile thing. 
It cannot be dropped without breaking it, 

A nOvel hairpin top simuiaves a bunch of 
wheat in gold tied with a ribbon of pearls. 


Where can one find a woman's head 
covering secrets and never revealing them? Una 
postage stamp. 


In matters of dress, with the jadicious, 
nothing burthensome or embarrassing ls considered 
as Ornamental. 


Air the houses thoroughly every day, 
even though the rain comes down in torrents or the 
snow beats in in drifts, 


Good temper, lice a day, sheds a 
brightness over everything. It is the sweetener of 
voll and the soother of disquivtude. 


Tae woman who takes three hours to 
dress fora party may be vain, but she will never 
wear sbort hair or try to act like a man. 


Sott words may appease an angry man—- 
bitter words never will, Would you throw fuel ons 
bouse in Games in order to extin«cuish the fre? 


Fanny: ‘‘The papers are making & great 
fuss about smokeless powder now,’ Arabella: 
* Yes; just as though we bad not used it for years,'’ 


The mejority of summer brides choose 
Juné torthe happy event which terminates their 
*‘*engagement,’’ while the the winter brides itavor 
November of all the chilly months, 


Mamma, at tne doll counter: ‘‘Now, 
Flossie dear, here is a very large assortment to select 
from. What kind of a duily would you lise to 
haver'’ Fivssy: ‘Twins, mamma, if you picase.'’ 


Ooe watch set right will do to set many 
by; but, on the other hand, one that goes wrong may 
be the means of misieading a whule neighborhood; 
and the same may be said of the example we each set 
Ww tbose around us, 


Canaries: Ladore you, Ejith, but, alas I 
am poor. However, lhavea wealthy uncie, from 
whom I have expec Kadith eageriy: Is be mar- 
riedY Charies: No, daring, Edith: hen introduce 
me Ww bim, there's a dear, 


Mabie: ‘‘Lew’s play house; I'll be the 
mother.’’ George’ ‘Yes; and I'il be the father.’ 
Clara, **Anu i'li be the couk,.’* Mabie aud George, 
indignantiy: *‘Yes, that’s Just you! Yuu siways 
want to be the buss of ever. thing.’’ 


Cnuiet of indian tribe to fashionable young 
lady missionary: *‘Young woman, I don't wish to be 
lahospitabie, but you must leave here immediately, 
li my wives were tosee yuur costume, my future 
life would be a never ending misery,'’ 


Augustus, who has just proposed and has 
been accepted: ‘‘And whl you always trust me 
dearesty’’ ‘‘l am opposed to the baleful influence of 
truste, Suppose you put your proposalin writing 
and avold pussible misunderstandings.’* 


Ata recent examios.ion of California 
schoolma'ams, one of them wrote in answer toa ques- 
tion of discipline: ‘Capital punishment shuuid 
not be resorted Wo except on rare occasions, only with 
the consent of the parents, and mever till the next 
day.’’ 

‘My dearest Laura, whatis the matter? 
Here you are bathed io tears, and only four weeks 
alter your wedding.’’ ‘‘Uh, Clara, my husband ts 
candidate for Mayor, and I have just found out by 
this morning's paper that belsa paragoa ofall the 
vices.’’ 

It is a fact that within a yeara lady o1 
fashion has engaged as a maid a prepossessing young 
wowan of excelient education and enviable acquir- 
meats, whose grandfather employed ber grandiacher 
as bis valet. Thislady ol fashion does not snow 
this, but ber maid dues. 

A Banday school teacher was giving 4 


lesson Ip Ruth. She wanted to bring outthe kind- 
pess Of Kuvezin coummandiog the reapers w drop 





large handfuls of wheat. ‘‘Now, children,’’ she 
said, * Boas didanother nice thing for Ruth, can 
yc u tell me what it wasr’’ ‘**Married her,'’ said one 


of \ue boys. 
Aco k whe bad burned up a piece of 


veal weighing four pounds, threw it away, ard af- 
terwardsexplaiued lo ber mistress that the cat tad 
eaten the meat. ‘'Very weil,’” said the lady, ‘'we 
will see that directly.’' Sosasing, she took the cav 
put it on the scales, aud found that it weighed ex- 
actly four pounds, ‘Torre, Fredericea,’’ she said, 


‘tare the four, pounds of meatl—but where is the 
catr’’ 

Aprop»s of engagemen's, the seaotiment 
regarding the eelection of the stone reems to be en- 
tirely lost to thought. With vat few exceptions the 
diamond is chosen. Iu viden times there wasa 
sentiment surrounding the varivus stones, and the 
character of the ring wae determined by the month 
in which the bride was boro. I!fin January, the 
stone was a garnet, believed to have the power of 
winning the wearer [riends wherever she went, 


“You must push matters a little James ”’ 
said the druggist to the new boy, ‘by calling a cus- 
tomer’s attention to thisarticie aod that articie you 
otten eftiect sales.’’ ‘‘Yes, sir.’’ responded the new 
boy, and then he hastened! Ww walt uponan elderiy 
female who wanted « stamp. “Anything else, 


mum?’ inquired the amvitious boy, pulllely; ‘‘bair 
dye, cosmetic, face powder, rheumatic drops, belia- 
donna, mole destroyer——'' Theelderly lady deals 
over the wey now. 

A proud and baughty Connecticut ave- 
nue lady weotinto @ leading dry goods store in 
Washington Ww purchase @ dress pattern, She found 
what she wanted after « proper aincunt of searching 
**] will have eleven yards, please,’’ ealdehe, The 
very stunning shop gir! stuck her oar in right there 
**f am sure it will be very becoming. | am having s 
drese off of Lhe same piece mysell A she esu't 
. w ye * ‘ ad n 
change 





__ FRasculinities, 


Censu’e is the tax a man pays to the pub- 
lic for being eminent. 

He who bas neither friend nor enemy is 
without talenta, power, or energy. 


* You have not fulfilled every duty, unless 
you have fuldiied that of being pieasant. 


Politeness has been defined to be the art 
of making a selection of what one thinks. 


We have no hesitation in saying that it 
ie better to swear bonestiy than to pray bypocriti- 
cally. 


Too earnest a desire to excel, often sets a 
man below his real worth in the estimation of 
overs. 


Uxlinees.—An advantageous stimulus to 
the mind that it may make ap forthe deficiencies of 
the body. 


Tae quarrels of lovers are like summer 
showers that leave the couptry more verdant and 
beautiful, 


An lowa girl, Flora Loak, hasjast shot 
aman dead forserenading her grandfather on the 
ococasion of bis latest marriage. 


Yes, champagne is elevating, but, like 
the elevators in a public building, it bring down 
quite as many men as it uplifi, 


Many people use «xpensive articles of 
food and dress when cheaper ones would be in every 
way beer, and more servicable, 


Ooarles Srelienberg, 37 years old, hang- 
ed himecifin New York, because he was Wo poor to 
buy hin sweetheart a Obristmeas gift, 


Bobby: ‘My pspa’s richer’n yourn 
Tommy: ‘Don't care; mine knows more, Mamma 
told him yesverday that he knew too much,’’ 


‘Pretty girl, Amanda is,’’ said one ex 
quiel'e to another, ‘*Ab! is she bionde or brunette?" 
was ibe query, ‘Ub, she has Ler days of both,’’ 
wae the reply. 


Father: ‘‘What was John saying to you 
last night, Mey, that he stayed eo later’’ Daughter: 
‘*Notning much, John len'ta «reat talzer, He's 
all Dusioess.’’ 


A grocer in Wheeling, after a three days’ 
search tor bis favorite pug dog, found the animal in 
a back room of the estore, under an inverted hail- 
bushel measure, 


Puysician: What is your profession, sir? 
Patient pompousiy: I'm & gentieman. I’bysician: 
Well, you'll have totry something else; it duesn't 
agree with you, 

Briggs: ‘Well, we had an addition to 
our family yesterday.’’ Bragas: ‘‘You don't say 
so? Boy or girl?’’ Briggs: ‘‘Neither, It was my 
wife's mother,’’ 


Yabsley: I would rather talk toa good, 
sensib'e girlany time than dance. Wickwire: Well, 
why don't you do sof Yabsiey, sorrowfully: They 
won't listen l me, 


A Southern editor, evidently hen pecked, 
says, that ‘fin our echool-days the ‘rule of three’ 
is proverbially trying, bow much harder, in after 
life, do we feel the ruleof one!’ 


If a man is only a ‘goo! fellow’’ he can 
be a pretty bad fellow in many respects, and still get 
better treatment from the @orld than ls accorded 
many men who have more vir.ue. 


With love the heart becomes a fair and 
fertile garden, glowing with sunshine and warm 
hues, and exhaling sweet odors; but without it, it is 
a bleak desert covered with ashes, 


Sentimental young men are patronizing 
aman who cuts the names of their sweethearts out of 
thin sheets of gold te facsimile of the fair one's auto- 
graphs. Thie is better than having one's name 
**writin water,.’’ 


“Going nome, eh?'’ some fellow ‘*Mu- 
tual’’ said the other night to the pessimist for pieas- 
are; ‘‘you can't go home; how cana fellow like you 
have a homer'’ ‘‘Home,** replied the I’., with 
diguity, ‘is where I keep my other clothes,'’ 


Riv. De Discord: Why, dear Jack, I am 
giad to see you. You sre looking so well. What 
have you been duing? Jack Beraggas: Pitching fora 
League club at §$8000a year, Whatare you dulng? 
I)tecord. Preaching for a chapel at $0 « year! 


Relizion 1 more than mere opinion, 
more than mere sentiment, more than mere emotion, 
itis the fusion of the intellect and the spirit, the 
united energies of mind and will and soul, bendiog 
themeelves to the formation of a iife of lntegrity aud 
nobleness, 

Yellow: Just see that old drunkard they 
are taking Into the stationthere! What a wreck be 
ie!’ Brownly: ‘Yes, rum appeare to have downed 
him.’’ Y.: “it’s the way with ‘em ali; once they 
start, there is no telling where they wilistop '' H.;: 
‘ That'sso. Well, it'sa pretty cold pieht, suppose 
we go in and take adrink?’’ Y.; ‘All right,’’ 


A weil known artist of this city who 
married a mii\lionhelress, a love match, by the way, 
met an old friend on the street a short time afer the 
wedding. ‘Il suppose you are sept busy now cutting 
coupons, ** said the friend with rather an envious in- 
tonation In his voice, ‘*Yes,*’ sald the artist good- 
naturediy, *‘aod with the same scissors | used to trim 
my cufs with.’’ 

A crusty old Weat Sider was inform: 
by his daughter the other day that a certain «id 
dy giri of her acqaeintance was about to be married 


‘Hee the youne manang money?’ demanded the 
old man. Hie daughter fontessed that he did oot 
have much weaith **Weli, do you Imagine he has 
any trace of brains?'' ‘‘Why, | suppose ao, lather 

why do you eekr’' ‘“‘Kecsuse, If he basn't ther: 


won't be any brains ip the family, that's ail *' 
The conductor of a Caicago cahi+ car ap 


proached a bard-visaged womanan’! asked for her 
fare ‘%j0 op with you, now, I've pall you 

sald the woman. ‘'No, you haven't’ Ye 
bave.’’ ‘sive me aaoickel, or I'll pur y v 
‘bo If you dare.’’ The coad er stopped 

aod puthberoff, ‘‘Hathere hard thiag 

oue of the passenvers "putt served er P 
suppose.** “YU tie ! 7 ou wiye - 
ed, ‘it waso't hard for me 

that l have a chance x eve * 


wife 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODIOCAIA. 


The January number ot the Woman's 
Horld opeos with asketeh of “‘Niaita at 
Hume," by Frederick Dolman, It is illus- 
trated witb a portraitof the singer, ‘‘who 
at her birthplace In Washington was cbrist- 
ened Luise Marguerite Nicholson.” An 
article on ‘The Woman of America,’’ by 
Mise M. F, Billington, will aiso be read 
with interest, Tuere isa pretty poem, by 
the late Aimy Levy, in thie issae, and the 
other contributiona, including the castom. 
ary reviews of the fashions, will please the 
ladies §=Publisnhed oy end received from 
Moeasre Casseli & Company. 


The January St Nicholas is av attractive 
number, ©O' contrivutions pecalisriy sea. 
fonabie may be noted: Harriett Prescott 
Spofford's poem, “The Yule |. 's Song;”’ 
“In the Ténement,”’ a gentie reminder, b 
Malcolm Douglas; “Obristinas on the ‘Pol- 
ly,’ by (irace F. Coolidge, a littie marine 
00g telling of anew trap for Santa Claus; 
“A New fashioned OUOhristmas,” and “The 
Litthe Buttonwood Man." Nora Perry's 
serial begina with characteristic spirit, and 
ia Dbeautliuily illustrated by Biron, alter 
Camps Foot ball paper deals with the 
great wanes at the Polo Grounds, and is re- 
inforced by astuty of “The Drop-Kick,” 
contributed by Yale's fainouns expert, W. 
T. Ball, whose kicks won Yale a cham- 
plonsuip, A stirring story for boys, by 
Willian T, Stoddard, strongly \ilastrated 
by ©. T, Hill, is begun by two chapters fail 
oftncident, Besiaes these, there are inany 
other atories, sketches, poeuas and pictures 
—something to ploase both Iittie and big. 


Lippincott'a Magazine tor January is the 
Opeuiug vl & Lew Vuiuune, 18 a0 6 xoeeding- 
ly attractive number. The compiete novel, 
ontitied Miliioent and Rosalind, isby Jul- 
jan Hawthorne, The novel le followed by 
the firat part of a paper‘eritied “Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Kiuxtrot Ltfe.’’ tie a ver- 
sion hitherto unpublished, of the theme of 
“Phe Bloody Footatep,”’ also treated by 
Hawthorne ip other works, William Weeat. 
wii CoutriDutes a readavie and somewhat 
ourlous paper about ‘‘Newepeper Fiction,’ 
Suakspearvau lovers will read with lively 
iptercet, a paper vy Eiward Fuller about 
“The ‘Theatrical Renaissance of Shak- 
sporé.”” Aineile Rivers appears in this 
nunber with « two page poem entitied 
*Biue Water Ljlles,”’ Richard Henry Stod- 
dard Las some interesting aud appreciative 
reminiscences of Nathaniel Parker Willis 
Those famous bumoriets, KR, J. Bardette, 
Bilt Nyeand J. Armory Knox, appear in 
” Cheracteristic collaboration, entitled 
“Kinks in the Skein.’’ Toere are other 
geod ariicies, and tbe number closes with 
enotber ijilustrated paper, “With the 
Wits ’’ 

The l’opular Seience Monthly for Janu 
ary Opens witus Due arucie oy Kdward 
Atkinson on The Future Situs of the Cot. 
ton Mauutsecture of the United States.’”’ 
“Pubic Soovols at affeciug Orime and 
Vice” is the subject of an essay by Benja- 
min Reece, Herbert Spenoer has recentiy 
deHucd his position op the pationalizing of 
land iu a controversy with Prot. Huxley, 
Nir |.,uls Maliet, and others, This oorres- 
ponuence is now printed under the title 
* Lotters on the land Question.” in “Two 
aud a Haif Per Cent’ an account of the de- 
ciine in the rate of interest, with the causes 
wich Lave ied to it, is given by George 
lies, ‘The “Irrigation of Arid Lands’’ in 
the far West is described by Henry J. 
Polipoti. Oiner artiloess ere “Palm 
‘Trees aud tueir Uses,” “Birds with Teetn,”’ 
“The Taoulat Raligion,’”’ “A Harvest from 
the Ocean,’’ “Tue Effect of Cave Life on 
Animals,’ “Tue Oninese Ideaoft Evolu- 
tion.”’ ‘Topios dealt witu ia the Editor’se Ta- 
bie are ‘Loletol's ‘Confession,’ The Land 
Question,’ and “The Twentieth Birtnday 
of *Nature,’’? Various brief bits of scienom 
fill the **Misceliany”’ and ‘Notes’? depart- 
nents, LD Appieton & Oompany, publish. 
ors, Now Yor, 


In the January Century, the next to the 
last inataimwent of the ‘Life of Linooin’’ 
sppoars, Luis part contains @ graphic ac 
cvunt of Lincoln's last day and bis aseas- 
Sinalion, iiiustrated. Supplementary pa. 
pers by other bands are printed on the 
pursuitand death of Joun Wilkes Booth. 
A very fuil instalment of Jefferson’s “Au 
woblography,’’ profusely tiluetrated, is 
Kiven. A noleble paper is Miss Aineiia B. 
kedwards’ acoount of the recent «xtraordin- 
ary discoveries at Bubastis, in Egypt. Ali 
Lhe MonUInents reproduced in tus articie 
are pow for Lhe firettime published. Henry 
James bas a fully illustrated paper on Dau. 
mier, the famous French oaricaturist, An- 
oiuer of Timothy Cole’s engravings of the 
Olid Masters is given, The frontispiece ot 
the nuwber is a portrait of Prot. James 
Kiycoe, ue autbor of “Tne American Com. 
mon Wwealth,’’ a skeich of whose life is giv- 
eu. A curious and valuable paper ig that 
by Prof, tdward S. Holden, of the Lick 
Observatory, telling a recent discovery 
Of bis Gonoerbing “The Real Shape of the 
po He Nevu vw" Kev. Dr. Dike, in a 
“Present liay Paper,’’ discusses the divorce 
question, aud Prof, Fisher bas a paper on 
* The Gradualness of Revelation.” The 
fiction is by Frank Stockton, Matt Orim 
and John Heard, Jr. Tuere are poems by 
neariy #dCzsn writers, and the usual de- 
partinents are filled with crisp reading, 

a a 

Salvation Oi] is at once prompt and reli- 
abic as @ pain cure, Price only 26 cents a 
botile 


K ver colds is cured by 





Proposal by Phonograph. 


BY J. CHAMBERS, 


M DOUGLAS was young, g00d-look- 

ing, ana would some day be well-to-do; 

but above al! things be was scientific. 

His passion for science became noticeable 

when he began to learn chemistry in the 
Fourth form at Haistone School. 

Tom and ali his class-fellows were deep- 
ly taken by the weird and unearthly odors, 
the terrifying explosions, and the miracu- 
lous bursts of subaqueous fire which ap- 
peared at the will of Mr, Stabbs the science 
master. Indeed, they endeavored persist- 
ent!y to emuiate their tutor’s exploits; but 
even the tutor’s performances were present- 
ly quite eclipsed by those of his promising 
pupil Tom, 

When the end of term and the youth ar- 
rived at his home in Duiberry, he set off at 
onoe on a tour of inspection round the 
bome premises. 

A email! building, which belonged to the 
gardener, and wae used by him as a store- 
house for seeds, flower-pots, and other 
things appertaining to bis craft, strack his 
fancy. 

He found no difficuly in persuading bis 
too complaisant parents to make this room 
over to bim; and notwithstanding the mar- 
murs of Sundy the gardener, it was forth- 
with emptied of ite horticultural contents, 
fitted with benches, sbelves, and a fire. 
place, and generally rendered babitabie, 

Chemicais siso, and all kinds of appara- 
tus, were ordered from London. 

Had hie friends not been aitogether ig- 
norant of the science of cnemistry, they 
would have noticed that the chemicals 
which Tom ordered, and for which they 
blindly paid, were chiefly of the kind 
which go to make up explosions, 

Almost a8 soon as the laboratory had been 
fitted up, the goods arrived trom London, 

On the first day, notbing worthy of note 
was seen or neard, Tom being too busily 
engaged in arranging and admiring bis 
treasures to begin experimenting witb 
toem. 

Soon, however, the houseboid began to 
lieten with mild toleration tothe loud ex-. 
plosions which, at intervals of about an 
hour, were constantly heard from the d!- 
rection of Tom's lavoratory, 

His love of science grew stronger, if a 
good deal more rational, as years passed 
by. At last, when be went up to Oxford, 
another room was addedto his den. Tuis 
was furnished after the manner of the av- 
erage undergraduate’s rooms, and here he 
kept nis personal property and did most of 
bis reading. Like most science-men, he 
was fond of novels, and of these this room 
soon contained an extensive and broad 
collection. 

But the course of true love never did 
run smooth and at last Tom Douglas dis- 
covered that there was one thing which, 
struggle as be might to ignore it, was be- 
ginning to Interest bim far more than any 
of the sciences to which he had hitherto 
devoted himself. 

His father’s brother bad many years ago 
emigrated to Austrailia. Almost imme 
diately, he bad married; but after a few 
years of hard struggie against poverty, his 
wife had died, leaving to him a little 
daughter, Dora, Tom Douglas was in his 
fourth year when he beard from bome tbat 
his unknown uncle was dead. His father 
had received a letter some months before, 
saying that Dora would soon be alone in 
the world. 

She would be rica—for success had come 
to her father when it was too late to save 
bis wife—and now the dying man begged 
his brother to become her guardian and 
offer ber s bome, 

Mr. Douglas had at once consented; and 
Dora arrived in England shortly before 
the commencement of Tom’s last long va- 
cation; so that wben be arrived at Dulberry 
she had already been there for a week or 
two. The cousins becams very good firm 
friends; and it was the image of a sweet 
girlish face, blue-eyed, and a little sad, 


which occupied Tom’s mind, and caused 


him to neglect his sciencs-work almost en- 
tirely. 

At the end of the “iong’’ he went up to 
Oxford once wore, in order to take leave 
of his friendsand formal y take his de 
gree, for at the end of the previous term he 
had gained a ‘“‘first’”’ in Honors of Ohemis- 
try. 

This brief absence from Dora was so 
utterly painful tobim, that he became 
aware of the fact thathbe really was very 
much in love with her. 

Of course be ought to have known it be- 
fore; perbape he had done so, but at least 
he had never acknowledged it to herseif. 
At anyrate he made haste to get back to bis 
bome. 





When he returned to Dulberry he car- 
ried with anxious solicitude a box, which 
appeared to contain something et once very 
fragile and inestimably valuabie. 

Dore hed taken e great interest io bis 
scientific studies—or rather, be had revi- 
ved for her benefit his boyish interest in 
explosions. 

After lunch, therefore, he told ber that 
doring his absence be bad spent a few days 
ia town and there bad seeured a scientific 
wonder, which she wast examine. 

He took the box under his arm, and they 
went together to his sanctum inthe gar- 
den. Arrived there, he opened the box and 
took out a piece of mechanism which he 
said, was a phonograph. 

He showe4 Dora bow atbin plate of mics, 
moving with the air-vibrations caused by 
the voice, set in motion a small stylus of 
steel, and how thie stylus marked out its 
vibrations ona thin cylinder of smooth 
wax, which, by a screw alrangemeéat, was 
caused to move at once in the direction of 
its length and around its axis. 

Then he shifted back the cylinder into its 
original position, so thatthe point of the 
stylus rested at the beginning of the little 
cnannel which it had already marked out 
on the wax. 

Finally, turning the screw again, he set 
the cylinder in motion; and the stylus, 
travelling along the line it had traced 
thereon, vibrated as it bad done in the first 
instance, By this means the mica was 
once more set in vibration, and as it com- 
municated its vibrations to the air, the 
original sounds were ouce more repro- 
duced, 

Tom tried to persuade Dorsato sing a 
song; but the presence of that silent recor- 
der made her nervous, and she was con- 
tent with listening to the repetition of some 
trite and rather disconnected remarks of 
his own, 

The next few days passed not very bap- 
pily tor Tom Douglas, He was in love, 
deeply in love, with Dora; but he did not 
dare to tell her as yet the secret which was 
nevertheless betrayed to ber keen sight by 
uis every word an action. He spenta good 
deal of histime alone in his study, and 
amused himself after a rather silly fashion 
with the phonograph. 

Oae day he had gone off on a visit to 
eome friends, and Dora was feeling lonely 
and a trifle exnuyee. Her cousin bad 
pegged her to borrow any of his books if 
at any time she wanted sometining to read, 
and went down to his study to get one, 

Asshe went, she was thinking of him, 
and wonderiog why he still hesitated to 
ask her the simple question which she 
would so giadiy answer—the question 
which he was so constantly asking bimsel!, 
and to which hia love and his humility 
bota gave different answers, 

She had chosen a book, when her eye 
fell on the phonograph lying ready for use 
on atabie. Now that she was alone, she 
thought it would be rather pleasant to try 
how her own voice sounded. 

Filled with dread lest the unflattering 
phonograph should prove to her that ber 
voice was harsh and unpleasant, and not 
quite decided as to what song she should 
try, she began to move the treadie which 
eet the cylinder in motion, 

What sound was that which fell upon her 
upon ber ears? Her cousin’s voice was 
speaking to her; and after a moment of 
biank astonishment, she listened with a 
quiet smile, as though Tom were standing 
before ber in the flesh and saying what the 
phonograph now said for him. This is 
what she beard: 

‘Dora, dariing, I have loved you ever 
since the day when first saw you! I bave 
longed to teil you every day since then, 
but bave always been afraid. Willi you 
try to love me just a little?’”’ The voice 
lapsed into silenoe, 

With a sudden giadness, Doris saw what 
had happened, Her cousin had also won- 
dered how his voice sounded to others—to 
her—and especially how the question 
would sound which he so longed to ask. 
Weil, the voice struck her as awkward, 
constrained, and quite unlike the cheerful 
tores to which she had become accustomed; 
but the words—— 

At that moment she heard her cousin’s 
voice at the other end of the garden. He 
had returned home unexpectedly, and was 
chatting with the gardener. He would be 
here presently, no doubt! In a moment 
she had once more set in motion the cylin- 
der of the pbonograph, and bending 
over it, spoke afew words in a low clear 
voloe. Then she shifted the cylinder back 
into its original position, and stepped 
quickly into the next room—the labora 
tory. 

In a few minutes she heard the conversa- 
tion between Tom and the gardener cease. 

The young 


man came quickly down the 


garden and entered the sarctom. He 
fang hie hat and walking stick uponse 
chair, and then the phonograph struck Lis 
attention. 

He moved towards it and stood looking 
down on it, with bis back towards the door 
of the room whence Dora was eagerly 
watobing him. Then te began absent- 
mindediy toset the treadie in motion. 
Once more the phonograph spoke, and as it 
did 80, Dora moved silently forward and 
stood In the open doorway ot the iabore- 
tory. 

‘Dora, darling, I have loved you ever 
since the day when | first saw you! 1 have 
longed totell youevery day since then, 
but bave always been afraid. Will you try 
to love me just a little?’ 

Tom heard these words; and then, before 
he had moved bis foot from the treadle, the 
phonograob spoke in another voice: 

‘Why should you be afraid to come and 
ask me, when you kuow——” 

It was Dora’s voice; and even as he 
wondered at this marvel, he heard tLe 
sane voice speaking again. 

‘Tom!’ said the voice, 

Turning, be saw his cousin, standing 
with half-parted iipe and laughing rcsey 
face, only a yard or two away from him. 

*‘Doral’’ he cried you have learned my 
secret!’’ 

Dora moved towards him and bid her 
face in his shoulder; then, as he raised and 
kissed it, she whispered: 

‘*Yee, Tom, iong agu!’’ 

IE A OO AAA 

“OoRNER MEN” of THE SS8REET.—It in 
4 common sight to see a group of men with 
their hands in their pockets, and their pil- 
pes in their mouths, standing in front of 
public bouses. They turn up in the morn- 
ing with the greatest reguiarity and con- 
stancy, and remain there so persistently 
that they are calied “corner men.’”’ Now 
what bas often puazied many people is how 
these men manage to make a living. They 
nolda horse now and then, or run an er- 
rand, and so pick up a few ocoppera; but all 
this immediately goes in beer, to help still 
wore to disfigure their already bloated 
countenanees, Perplexed on this point, the 
writer asked a policeman if he could throw 
any light onthe matter. ‘Ohb,’’ said be, 
“their wives goout charing and work of 
wat kind, They make their wives keep 
them and give them pocket money. If 
-bey haven’tany money for them they 
ceat them.’”’ It wouldn't be a bad idea to 
save a law compelling these curs to do the 
wwost disagreeable work in the various 
communities they belong to. 

So 

‘“Y xs, sir,” said the old actors “I have 
bad wany triumpbs on the stage, | re- 
member, away back in the forties, there 
wes a crowded house once to see my 
‘Hamlet,’ At the end of the first act ihe 
audience got up and left the taeatre,”’ 

“'That was hardly a triumph, was it?” 

“Certainly it was; they couldn’t stand 
any more. Ab! i wasa powerful actor in 
the forties,’’ 


“Is that mule tame?” asked a farmer of 
an American dealer in domestic quadru- 
peds ‘‘He’s*tame enough in front,” ans- 
wered the deaier “but be’s awfully wild 
beind.’’ 

—_— Os 

STRAINING AND RaOKING your Lungs 
and Tnroat with a raspiug Cough, is but 
voor policy. Rather cure yourself with 
Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, an excelient 
remedy tor Asthma and Bronchitis, 








Seeds 6 pEts of my choivest Fiower Seeds 10c, Beau’ t- 
ful catalog free. F B Mills, Thorn Hill, N. Y. 


THOMAS P, SIMPSON, Washington, 
atents D.C No atty’s see until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Gulde. 


‘o #8 a day. Samples worth $2.15 FREE 
Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster Safety Rein Holder ©o., Holly, Mich. 
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UNIVERSAL CLOCK ADJUSTER 


A litule book o1 } pages by a practical clock fixer, 
that positively teaches any one of common sense to 
adjust, clean, and keep in order toeir own clocks, It 
teaches you bow to find what stops the clock and 
teaches you the remedy, Clock fixing is much easier 
jl-arned than most people supovuse, and none who 
read this book carefully ever fail to learn, I will 
esve many ‘imes its cost in one siugie year. Price 
THIRCY CENTS per single copy. it isthe only 
work ofthe kind ever published. Send and geta 
copy, and it will be the last money yourclock will 
ever cost you. A:idress E, BB, GRANNIS, 33 East 
®ad street, N. Y. City. 


FALMOUTH, Mass., Jan. 12, 1887. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

L would say thatthe ‘*Civck Adjaster,’’ which I 
sent to you for, was promplUy received, and every- 
thing was periectiy satisfactory. Yours ‘ruly, 

H. K. Craie,. 

In thirty years using thisiittie book aud filling 
orders for it, we have never bad ore complaint. 

E. t GRANNIB 


30 Send us the names 
DAY OFFER. of ten friends you 
think willact as ouragentsaand we 
our name on 12 New Year, Floral, &c. 
CLuxTon Bros., Clintonville, Conm 


With the Church I ion 6 monthe 





4A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the worid. 1 sample Free. 
Address JAY BEUNSUN, Dero, Miche 
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Humorous, 


*THE LITTLE MAR, 








A little man's chief pleasure was in going out to 
walk; 

And to bimself while on bis way, for hours he would 
talk; 

**For there's nothing | enjoy so much,*’ his friends 
he oft would tell, 

**as to listen toa person who converses very wel!! 


‘*Iu's perfectly astonishing to see the wondrous 
ease 

With which I can discourse on any subject that | 
please. 

And my views upon all questions are s0 sensille 
indeed 

That i never in the slightest with myself have ‘\s- 
agreed. 


**Thereare many who would like to hear me very 
much, [ know, 

And i'm selfish to monopolize my conversation ro; 

But | grow so interested when L’ve anything to say, 

That from myself 1 really can't tear myself away!'’ 





Astronomers’ subsistence—(bscurationog, 


It discourages a young mustache to be 
callec down, 


Many a youthful scion of wealth is 
dependent on papa labor. 


It is the turfman who is most deeply con- 
cerned about the race probiem, 


A school board whose doings never need 
whitewashing —The blackboard, 


The three guages of railrozed—Narrow 
gauge, broad gauge and mortgage. 


The giri who hase the strongest wil! is the 
girl who says the strongest won't, 


The exercise of forbearance is harder 
exercise than taking a twenty-mile walk. 


Dogs are very affectionate. We have 
even seen dogs that were attached to tin cans. 


There is sure to be something serious on 
foot when a man goes to the chirpodist’s office. 


‘‘{ have been in a country,’’ saida Ne 
braska preasher, ‘‘where the hand of man has never 
seta foot.’' 


Mr. Green—‘'Do ladies ever teil their 
ages to each other?’’ Miss Cute—'‘‘Certainly not, 
They kuow better,’’ 


Young Spring—“‘Mr Bidquick, I am 
worth $50,000, and [love your daughter,’’ Mr. Bid- 
quick (retired auctioneer)— ‘Sold. ** 


Judge Brewer wrote poetry once. Now 
he is on the Supreme Bench. ‘Tis thus that greatness 
rises even from the lowliest condition, 


It has now been discovered that the 
reason why the boy stood on the burning deck was 
because it was too hot to sit down upon. 


‘Nations are like individuals,’’ says an 
orator, Not much. You never hear an individual 
complaining about the size of his surplus. 


Toe Soston policemen are suffcring from 
the influenza, Now that the grippers have fallen 
imto the bands of La Grippe, they know how it is 
themselves, 


Stingy Employer—‘‘What! Want more 
pay? John Jacob Astor began work on a salary of $2 
a week, and he died worth $#,000 000 *’ Store boy— 
**Yes, sir, There's a big differeuce in bosses,’’ 


Doctor to nervous patient: ‘What! You 
are afraid of being buried betore I\fe is extinct? 
Nonsense! You take what { prescribe, and drive 
such foolieh notions out of your head, Such a thing 
never happens with my patients.’’ 


Jones—‘'For heaven’s sake, Robinson 
look here! That boy has broken through the ice '’ 
Kobinson—‘ so he has! What in the world are we 
xolog to do for him, Jones?** (To shivering and 
exhausted boy)—‘'Keep cool, bub! Keep covi!'’ 


‘-Mother sent me,”’ said a little girl to a 
neighbor, *‘to ask you to come and take a cup of tea 
with ber thisevening.’’ ‘‘Did she say at what time, 
my dear?’’ “No, ma’am; she only said she would 
ask you, and then the thing would be cif ber wind, 
That was all she said,’’ 


Sexton; ‘‘Mr. Healthy, I called to get 
your sbare of the fund annually subscribed for keep- 
ing the cemetery in repair.’ Mr. Healthy: ‘*Well, 
I've concluded I won't pay any more towards iu 
I’ve contributed for fifteen years, and none of wy 
family have as yet gota penn’orth of benefit from 
it, noteven my son-in-law, who's been living here 
for the past ten years,’’ 


A gentlemen called some time since to 
consult a physician with regard to a rheumatism 
which caused him much pain. The doctor immedi- 
ately satdownand wrote him a prescription. As 
the patient was going away, the doctor called him 
back—‘'By the way, sir‘should my prescription hap- 
pen to afford you any relief, please let me know, as | 
am myself suffering from an affection similar to 
yours, and for the last twenty years have tried in 
vain to cure it,’' 


There is an uncommonly frank and bu- 
morous darky porter on one of the Wagner cars that 
piy between Chicago and New York, ‘Lhe other day 
when he appeared before the passengers, brush in 
hand, to get them all to stand up and deliver their 
quarters and half dollars in the usual way, tbisis 
what hesaid: ‘ Stand uptelli brush you off, gem- 
men, Itdou'tamount to nothin’, and you may not 
need it, but you want to let me go through the mo- 
tions, so’s to feel as if | earned what you're going to 
xive me,’’ 


A worthy deacon, in a Vermont country 
town, was discovered by his pastor one Sunday morn- 
iow sawing an armful of wood for the kitchen ewve. 
he surprise of the discovery caused tbe deacon to 
drop bis saw in consternation. ‘‘i—didn’t suppose 
you'd see me, parson!'' he faltered. ‘‘Ahb,’’ replied 
the good man, severely, ‘‘you must remember 


deacon, that there is one higber than I who sees 
every evil act you commit.’’ **Yes, parson,’ 
aBet ed he leacon **Dbut then hie eS D In ak € 
* an aw! as abo 
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BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 


All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &c. 
Wemake GOLD PINS and CHAKMS, MEDALY, 
+, from all adapted, or spect.! designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 
We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balls and Excursion pur- 
which are noted for their fine execution 

If this Paper is mentioned we will send ilinstra- 

tions of nad you wish to see on applica- 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO.! 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia,{(Pa. 


HAL 


Cre AENESS 


A DE TREATMENT. 

’ Sufferers are not generally aware that 
there diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parar 
sites in the lining membrane of the nose 


and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re- 
search, bowever, has proved this to bea 
fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that asimple remedy has been discovered 
which pertuanently cures the most aggra- 
Vated Cases of these distressing diseases by 
afow sunpleapplicatious made(two weeks 
apart)by the patient at home. A pemph- 
let explaining this new treatment is sent 
tn by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and #39 
fest King Street, Toronto, Canada. 








AE & CO., 


oui sT., 
Philadelphia. 

Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMREB VGEN- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
FrOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen we 
measure their own beads with 

JOR WIGS, INCHES, 
No.1, The round of the INCHES. 

head, No. 1, From forehead back 
No. 2, From 


forehead as far as 
over the head to neck. | No. “~ Over forehead as 
No, 8. From ear to ear far as reqaired, 
No, 8 Over the crown of 





over the wp. 
No. 4, From ear to ear the le 

round the forehead 
They bave yy mg for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Laaes’ Wie, Half Wigs, 
grinettes, Brain "Ca ek., beau lly manufac- 
tured, op. as an esiabishment i im the 
Union, ye re from any of the 
ceive attention. 


world will re- 


Dellard’s Herbanium Extruct tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’s for the a Ofty years, anditse merits 
are such that, while it nas never yet n advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s enerative Cream, (0 be 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally ary and needs an oil, 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Co., to send her a pottie of their Herbanium Fx- 
tract lor the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has triea in vaiu wo 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 
bair in England. 

MES. EDMONDSON GCORTER, 
Oak ae Thorpe. 
Norwich, Nortoilk, Engiand, 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA. 

Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was wi Fe » and has been 
kept by itin its wonted thickness and strength. It 
is the best Wash I have ever used. 

A. W. BUSBELL, U. 5. N. 
To MRS, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila. 

I have frequently, during a _ number of years, used 
the ‘‘Doilard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and I do not 
know ofany which equalsit tsa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of Ven hatr. 


Very respect 
"Leo ReitD Myers, 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
Ihave used constantly for more than twenty-five 
ears, ‘‘Dollard’s partes mage for removing dan- 
drum and dreseing my bair, also tor the relief of ner- 
vous headaches. I have found ita delightful artic.e 
for the totlet, and cheerfully a, r — virtues 
claimed forit. I would not te witho 
JAMES B, C HANDLER, 
No, 86 Chestnut Street. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN ’S HAIR CUTTING amp SHAVING 
LADIES’ anp CHILDEEN'S HAIK CUTTING 
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THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPETINGS 


989 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 


north side. 
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n countr w other, 
We have taken an ordinary p int measure, filled It with ordt- 
zg ke a beans, pour he beans inte an ordinary pint 
Tei i jar wich as ia o for preserving fruit, sealed It securely, 
and deposited it with a Brooklya Trust Company. It cannot be 
opened or count ne until April ISth, 1890, and po person now kuows 
how many beans the jar con tains. 
The following 4895 PRESENTS will be GIVEN to 
the BEST GUESSES of the NUMBER 
Present to the. perses gucselag the eorrect number, 
hearest the correct number, 
S — the neat beat gucns, 
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AMERICAN STEM WINDING WATCHES FREE REI EF 
TO BD Givan 


wee will per ry 10,000 Stem Wtading and Stem Ket 
will aset«t wo In procuring new Subseribers to our 
anying Hlesiration is an ctact represent ution of the 
cibers une of our Amer 
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Amounting to $12,000 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


There is nothing particularly new in 
costumes for chiidren, especially in those 
for boys, but the Lionel tanle or blouse, 
which is a kind of compromise between a 
Norfoik and asatior blouse, combines to 
eoine® extent the elements of novelty and 
preciical ulliity. The blouse is pleated 
througbout, buat inetead of being fastened 
to the throat, like a Norfolk tanie, the 
fronte are turned back with revers over a 
Voeat to watch, 

Asaruie, the pleated blouse and short 
kolckerbockers are of navy-blue serge, and 
(u® reverse, vest, and cufis of white serge, 
with a little red or blue silk coral stitching 
at the edge. The costume is useful, and 
rultavble for boys between five and eight 
years of age, ago is a change from the mach 
worn sailor blouse, 

Outdoor paletotsa for boys of this age are 
ususily made of fancy cioth in email 
chequers, with double-breasted fronts, a 
deep cape covering and protecting the 
shoulders aod ches', and as many pockets 
as the size of the garment will permit. 

Smaller boys, from two to five years, 
weer more fanciful coats, One is made of 
plain cloth, and is double-breasted, and 
ornamented with two rows of tancy but 
tons. Theskirtis Jolned on, asin a frock- 
coat, and large pocket flaps cover the 
pookets oa each side, At the top is atriple 
cape and turned down oollar and revers, 
A littie frill of embroidery or lace ls sewn 
in On the left side of the opening, but this 
nay eesliy be dispensed with. 

© mts for baby boys of two or three are 
inade of p ain cloth, thick ailk, or velvet, 
and are trimmed with sealekin or otter fur. 
A capital model of one of these little par- 
dessus is in dark tan clotb, with open fur- 
trimmed fronts, sebhowing @ plain, straight 
piestron of ten faille, The fur trimmings 
form a collar atthe back, and the sleeves 
are finished off with fur cuffs, 

A «reat deal of braid, especially fancy 
braid and galon, is used in trimming girls’ 
autumn dresses, Embroiaered bands are 
employed in the same way, but can always 
be replaced by the less costly fancy braids, 
whicu aré also more suitable for everyday 
wear, The FKdwyna costume is a repre. 
sentative model of one of these useful 
U1 @maeos, 

The pleated skirt is trimmed front and 
back with three bands of embroidery. The 
full bodice is arranged at the top in groups 
of narrow tucka, divided by pointed tabe of 
embroidery. The sleeves have similar 
bands at the wrist and below the shoulder- 
pull, and the collar and waistband are also 
of embroidery, 

it will be notioed that the band forms a 
sinall point in front, and te fastened at the 
back under a rosette, This dress, charm- 
ing in volle or surah, with embroidery, is 
a thoroughly practical model for serge, 
cashmere, or any plain woollen, trimmed 
with galon or braid, 

Anotber very useful drese for girls from 
eight to twelve or thirteen years old is the 
Hilda costume, This is made of any piain 
woollen with a very full exirt, mounted 
with a band of gauging, but arranged in 
pleats below the gauging. The bodice,is 
full front and back, and mounted on a 
pleated yoke, each pleat of which is orna- 
mented with coral stitebing io black silk, 
A band, worked in the same way, covers 
the join between the bodice and the yoke, 
and the collar and wristbands are orna- 
mented with the coral atitobing. 

The gauging of the skirt forms a slight 
point at tue back, but the gauged point in 
front belongs to the bodioe, which is bor- 
dered with athick piping. The sleeves are 
yauged on the outside of the arm to form a 
puff at the shoulder, Fancy braid may 
very well be used in this dress for striping 
the yoke, and tn place of the coral-atitched 
bands, wherever (hese oocur, 

The Gwenelien dress, is wade of plain 
and embroidered cashmere, The pieated 
sides of the skirt are of the plain material; 
the front and back, mounted at the waist 
with gathers, are of embroidered cashmere, 
Tue tront and back of the bodice are crossed 
with bands of embroidery, ending under 
the side-pleces, which are carried from the 
siouider. 

The waltstband, collar, wristbands, and 
short jockey-sieeves are all embroidered, 
and the waistband te again fastened witb a 
rosettes As in this last dress the whole of 
the embroidery may be replaced by braid- 
ing or by gaion, a broad band of either 
above the hem of the skirt will be the best 
substitute for the embroidery edging the 
tablier and back breadths, with a narrower 
band above, 

These dresses are made in styles that 
render them suitable for girls of ail ages, 
and the fashions for children being founded 

) those for ladies, they follow them even 





in suck details as the total abolition of 
steels and cushions. No well-made cbil- 
dren's and giris’ dresses have either steels 
or cushions; any fulness needed is given 
by the gathers of the skirt. 

Piaids aod tartans ip gsy colors, and In 
wool and silk, are very fashionabdle for 
children’s satumn wear, Complete cos- 
tumes sre made of gally colored woolisn 
tartans, with the sash, collar, and cufis of 
silk in the prevailing cclor of the tartan, 
or with a waistband and other ornaments 
of biack velvet, whicb belps to tone down 
the bright colors of the plaid. 

The dresses are simply made with pisin 
eki-ta, or with skirts flounced to the waist, 
with blouse bodies gauged at the neck and 
waist. The Edwyna costume would look 
very weil in one of there woollen tartans, 
with trimmings of black velvet arranged 
precisely like those ip tne Illustration. 

Asa matter of course, plaid and tartan 
ribbons are used for trimming the hates that 
are worn with these dresses, 

Piain woollens, with striped or chequered 
borders, make admirable dresses for young 
giris over thirteen; they are made opin 
tne same way as similar materials are for 
older wearers. The skirt is either quite 
plain or draped a littie at the waist on each 
side, and tue bodice istrimmed with revers 
and other ornaments of the bordering, 

Very neat costumes for young girls are 
also made of striped wooliens; these have 
a plain under-skirt and fall plain over- 
skirt mounted with pleats, and caught upa 
iutieo on one side from the waist, aud bor- 
dered above the bem with a band of black 
velvet, black faille, or Diack watered ailk, 
The bodice is pointed in front with full 
draperies from the shoulders, opsning over 
a narrow black plastron, matchipg the 
trimming on the skirt, and ending in a 
point at the waist. 

Tne back can be arranged in the same 
way, or made full in the centre, witha 
point of the black materia! on each side of 
itfromthe shoulder, The fulness is drawn 
in with gauging at the waist, and ends in a 
rounded basque. The piain sleeves have 
clack banda at the wrist only, or at the 
wrist and elbow, and the oollar is also 
black. 

Paletots for little girls are made of navy- 
biue cloth and serge, fastened with large 
white metal buttuns. The paletots are 
three quarter length, and the backs are 
plain, tue centre seam being open a littie 
at the edge, Toere is a turned-down oollar, 
and a revers on the right side only, ending 
a litle above the waist, where the four but- 
tons that fasten the paletot in the centre, 
out not to the edge, begin. 

The aiceves are in the fashionable shape, 
rather full, and mounted on wrissbandas, 
Another nice iittie model is s double 
vreasted three quarter length paletot of 
copper-colored cloth, The back is plain, 
and open at the edge in the centre; the 
tronte open a little at the neck, where the 
ends of the large sallor-collar meet, and are 
tastened with a sbort doable row of but- 
tonsa, the paletot being unfastened at the 
lower part. Pockets with pocket flaps are 
placed oo the skirt on each side, and the 
sieeves are in plain coat shape. 


Odds and Ends. 
SOME GOOD MUTTON AND OTHER DISHES, 

Roust Mutton Hashed —Rewove all ten- 
dons and skin from some cold roast mut- 
ton, and cut it up very smal!, with baked 
cheatnuts or cooked potatoes. Then place 
a stewpan over a moderate fire, put into it 
some butter and flour; mix them well, and 
allow them to become brown. Then put 
the minced materiais into the pan, and fry 
them ali together; afterwards eeason with 
salt and pepper, and add somé gravy or 
stook broth, and let them simmer over a 
gentle fire for one hour. Now add a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, and serve with 
poached eggs, garnished with crust of bread 
cut small. 

Roast Mutton Hashed with Herbs,—Cut 
up into email pieces x wueLrcoime, the 
same number of sbaiotr, a band/!ul of pars- 
ley, and a pinch of tarragon, and imix with 
some minced roast muiton; then dress the 
materiais in the manner directed above. 

Mutton Chops Grilled.—Meit a little but- 
ter in a pan witb some of the nerbs usually 
employed for seasoning, and which bave 
been chopped up as small as possible. 
Cover the mutton chops with the meited 
butter, and then eprinkle breadcrumbe 
over them as quickly as possible. The 
chops are now to be grilled over a good 
fire, care being taken that the breadcrumbs 
do not burn, and that the meat is not too 
much done, if it should be preferred, oll 
may be used for this purpose instead of 
butter. This dish is usually sent to table 
without sauce. 


Shoulder of Mutton with Rice.—Boll a 





shoulder of mutton in stock broth with 
onions, carrots, parenip, parsley, thyme, 
and other herbs; season witb salt, pepper, 
and cloves, Then cook « quarter of a 
pound of rice in the fluid in which the 
meat was boiled, taking care not to add too 
much, so that tne rice, when ready, shal! 
be toick. Oolor the rice with burnt sugar 
(carame!). Now place the sboulder of 
mation on a dish, end pour the rice over 
it. Sprinkie over the surface of the rice 
with gratei cheese. Pisce a not cover over 
the dish, and place some hot ciuders over 
it to brown the surface of the rice. If the 
rice 220014 not be browned safficientiy by 
thie means, serve it up with tomato sauce, 

Shoulder of Mutton with Sausage-meat — 
Take away the bones and streton out the 
meat as much as possible, spread some 
sausage-meat over it, and then sprinkie 
with smmall cucambers and mushrooms cut 
up emali, Then put more sausage meat 
over it, roll the meat up as tightiy as possi- 
ble and tie i¢ upin a white clotr. Piace 
the meat in a pan with stock broth, season- 
ing berbs, carrots, onions, salt, pepper, and 
cloves, and simmer the whole until the 
meat is sofficiently done, Tnen remove 
the meat, skim off the fat, and boil down 
the liquia if necessary toa proper conris- 
tenoe, and add some jus or the yolks of two 
verd-boiled eggs, and pour it over tne 
shoulder of matton before sending it to 
table, 

Roast Mutton Minced.—Expose to heat 
in a stewpan over the fire a spoontfal of 
flour and butter until itturns brown. Put 
into it some minced roast matton, and add 
some stock brutb, salt, pepper, and nut- 
meg, and simmer them for one hour. Be- 
tore removing the pan from the fire, mix 
with its contents a spoonful of the butter of 
anchovies, or the same quantity of fine 
salad oil. 

Fried Minced Meat Balls —Take some 
roast mutton, some chestnuts, and neck of 
veal boiled im water with salt and vinegar. 
Uat them up separately into smal! pieces, 
unix them with seasoning berbs also cat as 
fine as possible. Add enough salt and 
pepper to season the materials, ana make 
tnem into a mass with the yolks of three 
egg®- Roll this into balls, and fry in but- 
ter until done, and then serve them at 
able with tomato sauce. 

Roast Lamb.—Take a quarter of lam» 
be fore-quarter being the best for the 
purpose, as it is most delicate—and fasten 
some slices of bacon by skewers tothe outer 
side. Cover the inner surface with butter, 
and sprinkle some bread-crumbs over it, 
Season the meat with pepper, salt, and 
parsiey cut in very smal) pieces, The meat 
# then to be wrapped up in a large sheet of 
paper, to prevent its being scorched by tue 
neat, and put it before the fire to roast. 
When the meat is three parts done remove 
it from the fire, aod apply more bread- 
crumbs to the inside of the meat, then put 
it down sgain before the fire until brown, 
The meat should be sent to table moistened 
with the juice of a lemon squeesed over it, 

Shoulder of Lamb with Trufies.—Rsmove 
the bones from two shoulders of lamb, and 
season the inner surface with salt, pepper, 
and grated nutmeg; and also add some 
iruffies cut in pieces. Pisce the shoulders 
ot lamb one on the other, and make them 
into the shape of a flattened ball. Tie the 
meat with string to keep it in position, and 
piace it In  stewpan, at the bottom of 


which some slices of bacon and veal have | 


been previously arranged; add also some 
carrota, onions, seasoning herbs, salt and 
pepper, with a sufficient quantity of stock 
broth, Place the lid on the stewpan, and 
allow it to simmer over a gentile fire for 
two hours, When done, takeout the meat, 
remove the string with which it was tied, 
ad arrange it on a dish, Afterwards boil 
down the liquid in the stewpan to the oon- 
siatence of a sauce, and pour it over the 


uneat. 
a ee 


A Cassa TRANSACTION.—A train in 
Arizona was boarded by robbers, who be- 
gon immediately to search the luckless 
passengers. One of them happened to be 
a Hebrew comm -rcial-traveller trom New 
York, who, when his turn came, with fear 
and reluctance fished out two hundred 
dollars, afterwards rapidly taking four dol 
lara from the pile and placing them in his 
vest-pocket, “What do you mean by 
that?” asked one of the robbers, as he 
toyed with his revolver. Hurriedly came 
the answer, “‘Mine frent, you surely vould 
not refuse me a two-per-zent. discount on a 
strictly cash transection like dis?” He got 
the discount. 


——> ° —<o - 

‘*Well, doctor, how did you enjoy your 
African journey? How did you like the 
savages?’ 

“Ob, they are very kind-hearted people; 
they wanted to keep me there for dinner.’’ 





Confidential) Correspondents. 


EsTeLLa.—Yonu are very young ye, and 


age is a sovereign balm for discontent. 


InNQUIRER.—Tbough Milton wes uobap- 
py with his first wife, and acquired the reputation of 
being & misogynist or woman hater, he yet married 
twice subsequentiy—three times in all. 


Ex.’s —Man does not acquire bis com- 
plete growth until be has completed bis twenty-tuird 
year; he attalos his maximum weight at forty years 
of age, and after reaching his sixtieth year begins to 
waste sensibly. 

Rex.—The highest mountain in the 
United States proper is Mount Whitney, of the Sierra 
Nevada Range, which ts 14 887 feet hich, The highest 
neat of the entire Rocky Mountain Kange is Mount 
8: Elias, in Alaska, 17 59 feet high. 


AcTon.—It bas always been the custom, 
andavery honored one, for the cavalier to pay tor 
any refreshments taken by the lady of bis love when 
they are out together; let us hope that the oversight 
is mot occasioned by meanness, but by a mistaken 
delicacy. 


Party.—‘*No Man’s Land’’ is a narrow 
strip of territory west of the one hundreth meridian, 
ceded by Texas to the United States and usually 
classed with lodian Terrivwry, although not former- 
ly annexed tolt orany other State or Territory by 
any act of Congress, 


P. W. E. W.—The bandles of walking 
sticks are, in some instances, made by bending the 
wood by means of heat. To do this it is necessary to 
have special tooisand appliances, You had better 
take yourcane to a walking stick maker, and have 
it made up for you. 


NostTesesi.—lIf your cornet is not particu 
arly dirty, you can clean it by Slowing a small 
plece of moist sponge through it. You must be care- 
tul, bowever, or the sponge may stick in the instru- 
ment. To keep the vaives in working order, take out 
.be springs and clean them. 


TreacCHER.—Sound-blindness is a new 
vord used to indicate a certain defect in the hearing, 
To persons affected with sound-blindness the prc- 
sunciation of some words sound differently from 
ahat they do to other people, justas colors appear 
‘iferently to the color-blina, 


EstHme B.—Hoarseness coming on at 
he age of sixteen is very likely to be the resuit of 
owe chest or throat affection. Consult a medical 
practitioner. [tie not very likely to be a merechange 
tf voice, That generaliy takes the form of a change 
of key rather than ‘*hoarseness.’’ 


BREFNNI -Aerated bread cannot be made 
vithout an elaborate and expensive apparatus, as 
he process consists in forcing carbonic anhydride 
cas into the dough, which expands or rises in conse- 
quence of the diminution of pressure resulting from 
ite removal fromthe vesselto which the gas was 
forced into it. 


RouTLEDGB.—The Bible fails to enlight- 
enus onthe subjectoi the wife of Cain when he 
went into the land of Nod. This locality has never 
been settled upon, and commentators of Holy Writ 
have concluded thai the title probably desiguates no 
perticular place, and might be Itterally rendered 
«with refereace to the doom of Cain) the land of 
wandering, eastward of Eien, 


E. 8. C.—Swedenborg was essentially a 
mystic, He professed tosee in the revealed Word of 
God an inner spiritual sense not shown to common 
minds; In fact, not revealed in other Churches—only 
.o himeelf and his followers, He was equally a 
dreamer, for he saw visions and had other spiritual 
manifestations, &c., in 1745 of which you wil: find 
accounts in bis numerous works. Nowman can bea 
(borough Swedenborgian without believing io Spirit- 
uallsm, 


Lapy.—To color photographs the beat 
water colors and the first quality of sabie brushes are 
needed, Previous to coloring, the photograpb should 
be cleaned with a piece of india-rubber, in order to 
free it from grease, it must be rubbed with a gentie 
nand, tor if the albumen is removed the colors can- 
not belaidon., In doing this kind of work ama- 
tearsare too fond of using color; a pale wash is all 
(het is usually necessary. Tne first wash should 
always be dry before the second is appiied. 


SusawnNauw.—In mythology, Proserpine, 
cathering fowersinthbe valeof Tempe, was seized 
on by Pluvo, King of Hades (called also Aideos or 
Dis), and carried awayto be his wife and queen. 
symbolically this teaches the decline of Eu urth's 
fertillty and the reign of Winter; thus ‘St. Luke's 
dgummer’’ in late Autumn properly gives rise to tne 
\hought, that the very momeut when life is sweetest 
and best appreciated the Spoller comes; that ts, we 
dle at the supreme moment—nearest drawetb Dis, 


MaRINE.—This correapondent wants to 
know how the revolving shaftof ascrew steamer 
works without admitting water, and bow it (the 
screw, We suppose, be means) is kept from rusting. 
—The aperture through qhich the shait issues is 
entirely filed Sy the shaft, and atthe outer end is 
fitted with a flange, Astothe screw not rusting, it 
does rast when the steamer is brought into the dry 
docks. The friction of the water, however, when 
it le set to work again soon causes the rustto come 
of, 


INQUIBER.—It is stated that the origin of 
the phrase, ‘‘When you goto Rome, doas the Ro- 
mans do,*’ arose from a sayiug of St. Ambrose, 
There wasa diversity of opinion as to the obser- 
vance of Saturday. The people of Miian madeita 
feast; the Romansa fast. St. Ambrose being asked 
what should be done in such a case replied *‘In mat- 
tersof indifference it is better to be guided by the 
general usage. Whenlamat Milian I doas they do 
at Millan; but when! go toKome 1 do asjRome 
does.’ 


8S. V.—Paysiognomists assert that a sharp 
indentation immediately above the chin shows good 
understanding; a pointed chin is a sign of crafti- 
ness, wisdom, and discretion; a soft, fat, doubie 
chin shows epicurism and loveof pleasures of all 
sorts; it also jadicates an indolent temperament; a 
fiat chin shows a cold, bard nature; a smal! chin de- 
notes weakness, want of will powerand cowardice: 
a retreating chinis a sign of silliness, and, if the 
brow is shallow, of imbecility; a round chin, witha 
dimple in it, denotes kindness and benevolence, a 
tender and unselfish mature. In a very massive 
double chin the dimple increases the quality of love 
of pleasures. A square and massive chin 
strong perseverance and determined wil 


shows 

















